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| JUST PUBLISHED 


The Last Word in Language Texts 
SMITH and McMURRY’S 





~% 











| LANGUAGE SERIES 


DR. C. ALPHONSO SMITH, 
Head of Department of English, 
U. S. Naval Academy, 


F and 


j LIDA B. McMURRY, 
Formerly Primary Training Teacher, State Normal, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


\We are confidently expecting this new series to 
awaken as much enthusiasm as did our Child’s 


World Readers, of which more than a million and 


{ : ee : 
| a quarter copies have been sold within the last six 
i months in one State alone. For full information 


send us a postal containing your address and the 


words Smith-McMurry. 
| a 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Asheville Summer School 


Normal and Collegiate Institute 
Asheville, N. C. 
Third Session ; 


Six Weeks, June 15 to July 28, 1920. 
A wide range of courses in Methods for Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 


-—-— ees > 


Rural, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Weaving and High School Teachers. ; 
SPECIAL COURSES for those preparing to teach. 
A great program of the best LECTURES AND CONCERTS. , 


FACULTY will be composed of Heads of Departments in the Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, United States Naval Academy, North Carolina State College for Women, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Mississippi State College for Women, Drake University, Converse College, Boston School > 
of Expression, Tusculum College, Berea College, University of South Carolina, City Schools of 
Asheville, Los Angeles, Cal., etc. 


UNEXCELLED SUMMER CLIMATE. Average daily temperature for June and July, 72°. 
Special excursions to Mt. Mitchell and other scenic points of interest near Asheville. , 

Reduced Railroad Rates from all points to Asheville. ; 

TUITION for six weeks $10. Board and room for women in dormitories when two or more 
occupy same room, $36 for term. 7 


For Complete Catalog and further information, address 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President, 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers ) 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offers more than 350 different undergraduate and graduate courses for 
teachers. Summer School and Regular Catalog and view book are now ready 
for distribution. Write for your copy now. 

: Summer Quarter 
First term, June 10-July 20; Second term, July 21-August 27 
Fall quarter opens September 29 ; 
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Our Courses Are Endorsed by the Highest 


authorities in the UNITED STATES. 


Our SHORTHAND SYSTEM by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. 


Our BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM by the American Institute of Ac- 


countants. 
SMITHDEAL BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, 








This, is one of the many 
reasons why SMITHDEAL’S 
is considered the leading Busi- 
ness College. 








VA. 
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; rinciples of Cookery 4 
' School of Domestic Arts and Science preg Ren 

° Menu Planning and Preparation , 
} SUMMER SESSION Canning and Preserving 

j June 28 to July 30, 1920 Table Service } 
H Marketing 

j For detailed information address: Household Management 

é Director, School of Domestic Arts and Science, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Feeleiidedery Somme Sted | | Site Sisumer Mareed Siieal | 
4 . 
| Fredericksburg Summer choo | State Summer Normal School : 
=——m § . 
7 + | FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
} Beautiful and healthful location on historic 
} Marye’s Heights } ——___—_— 
- 
Large, Shady Grove June 21—July 31, 1920. 
* 
3 Courses offered: i Te es: ! 
° . < H 
; A. Review courses for first and second grade 
{ certificates. { ® Courses: 
: ae sli é aA ener eee : a : ; 
3 B. Primary and Grammar grade Professional ; Professional Courses for both Primary and ! 
Cearein fue Rieeeeiae Poulessiondl é Grammar Grade Work. Courses leading to i 
= ie os = P State Examinations. ; 
Certificate. 
All courses six weeks. Faculty from Normal ; Accommodations: 
School. ‘ ‘ Students are roomed and boarded in the 
} cS M — ee 4 buildings of the State Normal School for 
School opens Monday, June 2tst, and closes Women and have their laundry done in the 
¢ Saturday, July 31. ‘ School. 
{ Room, Board and Laundry for six weeks $ ] ™ 
+ endy S2000. } xpenses: 
Rmesietration Fee. ..5.66%6+ss%seee% $ 1.50 
a : ’ ; é 
Write for Summer School Catalogue. Board, furnished room and laundry, 30.00 
« 
A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Director, F ¢ For Catalogue: 
Fredericksburg, Va. ‘ Address J. L. Jarman, Director. 
7 e ' 
+ ° o-oo = 0 —+—-0 o— + $eme ome + 
6-0-0 0-0 9 0 0 0 oo ee —e + + . -—+ 
‘ , ‘ : 
Th | Coll f 
e 4 ollege o 
> * e 4 
a @ 
+ University of North Carolina ; | W ll d M 
lillam an ary 
« 
Summer School 1693-1920 
. . 7 ” 2 
Thirty-Third Session June 22— August 5, 1920 j 
Standard Courses in the Regular Departments b TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
of the University. 4 A Summer School where your work for a 
¢ higher certificate counts also towards a college 
Cultural and Professional Courses leading to ? F degree. ' 
4 the A. B. and A. M. degrees. ; 1920—Summer Session—1920 i 
: . June 17—FIRST TERM—July 29 + 
A Modern Department of Education offering 3 ‘ ee Sa eaesh . ; 
numerous professional courses. nde Frc iatienesnenriges ee by E { 
; ; Offers all required courses for Teachers X- 4 
: High Class Recreational Features and Enter- aminations, and all grades of certificates. i 
tainments of an educational character. Lectures ¢ ? Wide range of courses for Elementary and ¢ 
POE ie ; = High School Teachers. ' 
by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival 3 ; oe ; H 
Rae ae Sh eh Send in your credits for evaluation toward a H 
and Dramatic Performances { higher certificate or College degree. H 
Able Faculty of Trained Specialists. Unusual opportunities for High School Teach- 4 
; ers and for all who desire to prepare for better , 
r Moderate Expenses—Registration 922 in 1919. positions. deed me 
Rooms may be reserved any time after Febru- ‘ Attendance limited to 200; close personal | 
4 ‘ touch between students and instructors. ° 
} oe >. ? Engage your room early. { 
Write now for Freliminary Announcement. 3 _ Low rates, cool, attractive campus and build ' 
Complete announcement ready in April. 4 ings. Inspiring historical surroundings. i 
q A ddress— : 
b For further information, address 4 . Ss ° 
. j ummer Session j 
r N. W. WALKER, Director, 4 COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY ; 
Williamsburg, Virginia ; 
h - C. Se ¢ 
Cape See, S. 6 , } Virginia’s State College for Teachers H 
7 : . 
— a “4+ +<+ : . ++ 
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Harrisonburg State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 





Courses leading to Professional Diploma: 


: 


~ GC ro 


In 


Law, 


Opportunities for students needing financial 
assistance through 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


leading to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Regular Sessions 1920-1921 SUMMER QUARTER 


(Two Year Courses) June 21—July 31 

Courses Carefully Planned for 
First and Second Grade Certificates 
Elementary Professional Certificates 
Regular Normal School Credit 

Four Year Course (All 


Special Courses for 


Junior High School Teachers 
Rural Supervisors 


System of student service Specialists in Home Economics 


I'ree State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 

Only 
mitted. 


_—- student body makes for high profes- 
s10na 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both A summer in the mountains at a reasonable 
urban 


Home Economics.) 
Strong Faculty 
Twelve Men. Eighteen Women. 


candidates for professional courses ad- 


standards and splendid school spirit. vocation. 


and rural schools. cost. 





First Term 1920 Second Term 
Aug. 2—Sept. 3 


courses except review courses for 
Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes and second grade certificates are granted regular 
Normal School credit toward the full diploma.) 


(Credit toward the B. S. degree is granted 


Enjoy a vacation while you prepare for your 





Dr. Henry A. Converse, 


For catalogue address 
Registrar “ President Samuel P. Duke 


Dr. Walter J. Gifford, 


Dean of Summer Faculty 


+ 
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Hampton’s New Courses 


There are five distinct vocational schools and an academic (preparatory) 


department offering the courses indicated below :— 


JAMES E. GREGG, D. D., Principal, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


I Normal School—A course of two years based on four years’ work of 
secondary grade—to train teachers. 

II Agricultural School—A collegiate course of three years (36 months) 
based on four years’ work of secondary grade—to train teachers of agriculture 
and county agents. 

III Trade School—(a) A course of four years based on eight grades of 
elementary school work in each of the following trades: 1, Auto Mechanics; 
2, Blacksmithing; 3, Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting; 4, Bricklaying and 
Plastering; 5, Cabinetmaking; 6, Carpentry; 7, Machine Work; 8, Painting; 
9, Printing; 10, Steamfitting and Plumbing; 11, Tailoring; and (b) A _ short 
course in each of the following trades: 1, Blacksmithing; 2, House Painting; 
and 3, Shoe Repairing. 

IV—Business School—A course of four years based on two years’ work of 
secondary grade—to train men and women for business and as teachers of 
business subjects. 

V Home-Economics School—A course of two years based on four years’ 
work of secondary grade—to train teachers of home economics, home-demon- 
stration agents, and industrial supervising teachers. 

VI Academic Department*—(a) A secondary course of four years based 
on eight years’ of elementary work—to prepare students for the Normal School, 
the Agricultural School, the Business School, and the Home-Economics School. 
(b) A preparatory course of one or two years—to enable students from com- 
munities where the public schools do not extend through eight grades to make 
up any deficiencies which may prevent their entering at once upon the academic 
or some trade course. 


* No diploma will be given for the completion of this course. 
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Locations and Names of Directors 


SUMMER NORMALS 
and \nstitutes for Colored Teachers, 1920 


I. NORMALS 
(Open June 22; Close July 31) 


HAMPTON—Dr. George P. Phenix, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
PETERSBURG—President John M. Gandy, V. N. & I. I., Petersburg, Va. 


II. INSTITUTES 

(Open June 22; Close July 17) 
FREDERICKSBU RG—Kev. W. L. Ransome, Fredericksburg, Va. 
GRETNA—Mr. A. M. Walker, Bowling Green, Va.* 
HOUSTON—Mr. John M. Botts, Blackstone, Va.* 
LAWRENCEVILLE—Prof. J. Alvin Russell, Lawrenceville, Va. 
MANASSAS—Prof. E. D. Howe, Manassas Industrial School, Manassas, Va. 
NORFOLK—Prof. T. C. Erwin, Mechanics Bank Building, Richmond, Va.t 
ROANOKE—Prof. W. F. Grasty, Westmoreland School, Danville, Va.* 


DIRECTIONS FOR CHOOSING YOUR SUMMER NORMAL OR INSTITUTE 

1. To take the third or last year of the ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL 
Course, Primary or Grammar Grade, go to Petersburg. 

2. To take the first or second year of the ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL 

Course, Primary or Grammar Grade, go to Hampton or Petersburg. 

To renew any SPECIAL, COLLEGIATE, NORMAL PROFESSIONAL or 
ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL Certificate, go to Hampton or Pet- 
ersburg. 

4. To take work leading to a SPECIAL Certificate, entitling the holder to teach 

high school subjects, go to Hampton. 

5. To renew FIRST GRADE or SECOND GRADE Certificates or take work 
leading to the examinations for these certificates, go to any normal or in- 
stitute except Hampton. 

6. As far as possible attend the normal or institute nearest your home. 

\pplicants for FIRST GRADE or SECOND GRADE Certificates attend- 
ing Petersburg will only remain there four weeks, leaving after July 17. 


, 
oe) 


NJ 


EXAMINATIONS 


SPRING—On April 30 and May I, in each county and city, conducted by the Di- 
vision Superintendent of Schools. 
SUMMER—On July 16 and 17 only, at summer normals and institutes. 
*Address until June 20th. After that date address at Colored Summer Institute in town 


in which institute is located. 
+Address after June 20th, Lott Carey School, Norfolk, Va. 
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Address Delivered Before High School Principals at the 
University of Virginia, April 16-20, 1920 


By Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 


The chief industry in the United States, Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate once humorously remarked, 
speaking to an English audience, is education. 
| recognize you today, gentlemen, as agents of 
first importance in that industry, and I am 
proud to have you here and to give you hearty 
welcome to this University which is one with 
you in ideal and purpose. A century ago this 
University led the way to a realization of the 
idea of higher educational institutions chiefly 
supported and controlled by the State. Here 
was born the thought that there should be a 
continuous system of education under public 
control from the primary schoo] to the Univer- 
sity. The common thought in the public mind 
about education divides the whole process into 
four parts, viz., Elementary, Secondary, Col- 
legiate and Professional, 


consuming some 


twenty-five years of human life. These sub- 
(divisions are, of course, arbitrary and super- 
ficial, hindering the mind from possessing the 
illuminating thought of the oneness of the 
whole process, but they seem to be necessary. 

rom the beginning there has been a dis- 
tinct idea of separateness between these educa- 
tional forms, especially between the elementary 
ind the higher work. The early colleges and 
iniversities undoubtedly had their genesis in 
the thought of kings and bishops and exelusive 
classes. The common school, on the other hand, 
is undoubtedly the product of the calvanistic 
spirit, reacting on the aspirations of American 
democracy. Our modern democracy, ceasing 
to trouble itself so much about the form of 


government and coming to care more about the 
social opportunities offered to the masses of 
men, has brought it about that advanced in- 
struction is everywhere reaching down and ele- 
mentary instruction is everywhere reaching up. 
The point where their reachings converge is 
undoubtedly the high school, which would 
seem, therefore, to be the institution destined 
to cure that separateness, to reveal the essen- 
tial unity of all educational work, to open the 
door of opportunity to three-fourths of the 
capable children of every State, to enrich and 
strengthen the colleges and universities. and to 
furnish to. the life about them the training 
which that life needs for its fullest develop- 
ment and to enforce the great doctrine of edu- 
cational co-operation. 

The most majestic spiritual conception in all 
the world is the American public school sys- 
tem. This system is not a series of opposed 
and antagonistic institutions. It is not a series 
of different institt.tions. 
anything. 


It is not a series of 
It is one single thing as closely 
bound together as the organs of the human 
body. It must grow together or fall together. 

A State school system all primary schools 
and no higher institutions would be like a 
lighting system, all bulbs and no dynamo, A 
State system all higher instruction and no pri- 
mary schools would be all dynamo and no 
lights. The fundamental thing, therefore, is 
to enrich and strengthen the entire system con- 
sidered as one great indivisible whole in just 
proportion and in their true relation to each 
other. 
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For two or three generations following the 
Revolutionary period in American history a 
new type of secondary school, known as the 
“academy,” appeared. Its appearance was due 
to a certain drawing away from each other of 
the forces of Church and State. 
mies were unrelated organically to the State 
or to the Church, though most frequently they 
were the result of the educational vigor inher- 
In many 


These acade- 


ent in the Christian point of view. 
notable instances they were the result of the 
educational enthusiasm and power of single 
devoted individuals, They played, and are still 
playing, a wonderful part in the educational 
development of the nation. They were and 
are in many cases the germs of our most im- 
portant colleges. They were and are often in 
the hands of men of amazing teaching genius 
and devotion, There will always be room for 
such academies, and they will probably always 
exist in their greatest health, side by side with 
highly organized publie high schools. 

But the problem of secondary education 
could not be solved by these academies. From 
the early part of the nineteenth century until 
now there has been a strong demand for a sys- 
tem of secondary education under the control 
of the State government. The public mind 
has always rightly had the vision: of a con- 
tinuous system of public instruction, 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
éspecially in the East and West, the public 
high school, in response to this desire for a 
complete system of education, under public 
management, had become fixed in thought and 
practice of the people. 

Enormous growth in a sympathetic and in- 
telligent the high 
school means has taken place in the last ten 
years in the South. The details and the meth- 
ods employed in that growth, the actual sum- 
mary of the results of that growth, I shall 
leave to those who have been most intimately 
engaged in it. I believe that the work already 
done had done much to allay educational hos- 
tilities: 


understanding of what 


to show to every phase of the educa- 


tional struggle its companionship to all other 


phases: to align wisely all of our practical 


educational forces. 
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It is an inspiring and hopeful story of pro- 


gress to recall to you what of course you 
already know that there are today something 
like 180 accredited high schools in Virginia 
and 290 on their way to that estate—a total 


of 470 as against 136 high schools of all kinds 





accredited and otherwise twelve vears ago. At 
that period only 5 per cent of high school 
graduates went to college; now 33 1-3 per cent 
attend higher institutions. Thirty-three and a 
third per cent of those who enter graduate, 
and 331-3 per cent of the high school popula- 
tion actually reach the high school, and 9 per 
cent of the primary school reach the high 
school, Though much remains to be done, this 
is a noble story of democratic progress. 

You are here today, therefore, I venture to 
assume not so much to devise means for the 
multiplication of high schools as to order and 
strengthen those that exist. The publie high 
school is in a critical and vital stage of its 
development, and has a chance never before 
realized of making educational history. Be- 
cause of social pressure there never was so fine 
a spirit of brotherhood between the schools and 
college. No gulfs intervene. I perceive and 
venture merely to mention some questions that 
stand out for critical study and determination. 


1. Is it possible to bring about entire har- 
mony between the thought of the secondary 
school as a tributary of the college and as a 
distinct entity, which it undoubtedly is with 
independent social functions and social pur- 
poses. 

2. The extent of the application of election 
of studies to high school work, invalving a 
careful study and consideration of the content 
of the curriculum of the high school, as affect- 
ing the preparation of the boy or girl for so- 
ciety. I believe that the time has come for a 
more careful analysis of our social needs, as 
involved in national, southern, economic, in- 
dustrial, political and religious problems, so 
that we may more intelligibly direct our school 
activities toward their solution. 

3. The training of the teacher for the high 
school, always the fundamental problem, and 
for which universities great 
bility. 


bear respons!- 
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|. The enrichment of the content of the cur- 
riculum and the adaptation of that content to 
the social needs of the year of our Lord 1920 
instead of the year 1537, in which John Sturm 
laid the foundations still recognizable and 
in rare instances unchanged in our secondary 
school curriculum. A changing society de- 
mands a changing curriculum if education is 
to serve life instead of death. A changing cur- 
riculum demands changes in administration. 
The whole problem is just exactly as complex 
as modern life itself. It literally makes one’s 
head swim merely to enumerate the 97 differ- 
ent sorts of schools now existing to train youth 
with their 137 courses not hitherto thought of 
even as educational. Nevertheless out of all 
these voices “erying in the wilderness” some 
sort of type must evolve. It is a field for care- 
ful experiment, for scientific thought, for spir- 
itual interpretation. 

I desire, in conclusion, to emphasize two 
great principles as stated strongly by Prof. 
Lange, of California. “First, no technical 


school must be so narrow in aim and scope as 
to cheat the pupil out of his heritage of race 
culture as embodied in language and the in- 
stitutional achievements of his people. Sec- 
ond, no caltural high school must be allowed 
to become so narrow in aim and scope as to 
deprive its pupils of the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the economic sense and of finding 
themselves and their fellow-men by many- 
sided doing, related directly at one point or 
another to the business, or the agriculture, or 
the industries of the nation.” 

The highest ambition of this University in 
its Department of Education and throughout 
its whole field is to join with you in the solving 
of this great social task, especially in the di- 
rection of training teachers able and eager to 
assemble facts, analyze conditions and reach 
conclusions. 

Gentlemen, I wish you a profitable session— 
full of clear thinking, free speaking and fruit- 
ful result. 


High School Administration 


C. K. Holsinger 


IV. The Efficient Principal 


One of the first qualifications of efficiency is 
a strong personality. While a person with in- 
born weaknesses in personality may never be 
ible to become all that is to be desired no one 
will deny that conscientious endeavor to 
strengthen recognized defects will result in 
much improvement. Some of the factors in a 
strong principal’s personality follow. Many 
of these can be cultivated and improved. 

llealth is vital to all teachers and especially 
(0 a principal for his responsibilities are 
greater than those of the grade or departmental] 
teacher. Poor health means susceptibility to 
worry, lack of clear thinking, poor endurance, 
luck of physical respect, small inclination to 
ellort and lowered mental efficiency. 


Energy, the ability to work indefatigably, 
ilertness to every opportunity and enthusiasm 
ire almost always attributes of the strongest 


principals. 


It has been said that children are the quick- 
est to see through a bluff. In the same way 
they are quick to discover a lack of honesty and 
as quick to profit by any dishonest practices on 
the part of their teachers. The young mind 
is quick to receive impressions. In dealing 
with children one needs to be honest under 
every circumstance. One of the most pleasant 
compliments a principal can receive from his 
pupils is: “He’s square.” 

Honesty and fearlessness go hand in hand 
in getting results. The principal can be no 
respecter of persons. The ditch digger’s child 
deserves and must have the same consideration 
as the school board member’s child or the child 
of the local rich citizen. The principal must 
be fearless and impartial in discipline, promo- 
tion, athletics, pupil marking, school policy, 
law, honors, supervision, privileges, matters of 
principle and in fact all executive duties with 
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pupils, teachers and parents. “Be sure you are 


right and go ahead.” To be honest and fear- 


less merely requires an effort of the will. 


The principal needs to be a leader in the 


school activities and to a certain extent at 


least in community activities. This is one of 
the factors of personality which if lacking is 


If the 
principal is a “Natural born leader” he is able 


probably as hard as any to develop. 
to savy “Come on, children.” “Let’s go, teach- 
ers.” “How about it. parents.” and results will 
follow It is a diffieult task to head a school 
without some ability in leading others. A 
teacher without this qualitv had far better de- 
vote his energies to and make his plans for 


departmental teaching. 


Executive abilitv—the power to get things 
done, the ability to plan, the mental qualifica- 
tion which enables one to think a problem 
through and mentally see its solution, the dele- 
gating of tasks and responsibility to others, 
the formulating and directing of policies, the 
happy art of getting along with subordinates 
and superiors. originality in meeting difficul- 
ties—is one of the most important points to 
regard in judging the personality of a princi- 
pal and in rating his efficiency. 

Since the head of a school system is in con- 
stant touch with the daily problems of pupils, 
teachers and parents diplomatism plays a lead- 
Some things 
must be handled in kid glove fashion just as 
others demand the use of the bare knuckles. 


ing part in success or in failure. 


Without natural love for children and much 
understanding of them the principal has a 
rocky road to travel. No person who dislikes 
children or has forgotten how to be a child 
should ever aspire to be a teacher. The same 
holds good for a principalship. Without love 
and understanding there can be no satisfactory 
relationship except a sort of autocratic one, 
which is steadily losing prestige. 

The efficient principal cannot have too much 
A lack of self-control results in 
makes 


self-control. 


frequent embarrassing situations. it 
discipline harder, it causes loss of respect. it 
destrovs confidence and_ self-confidence. A 


principal. considered successful by some. once 


lost out completely in Aa 200d position because 
he lost control of himself and knocked down 
with his clenched fist a small boy who play- 
fully irritated him. 


The ability to stand criticism and profit by 
it is a characteristic no one needs more than a 
teacher. It is one of the marks of a big, broad 
mind. It is a powerful factor in success, 

It takes experience to make an ideal princi- 
pal. No amount of professional training nor 
of college or work will fill the bill 
The “School of Experience” offers 


normal 
completely, 
some fresh lesson with each opening hour and 
the teacher who has not gained professionally 
with each closing bell must be dead indeed, 
Beware of the teacher who complains that 
teaching is so much the same thing day after 
day without any variety. Real insight into 
human nature as manifested in children ean- 
not be gotten from books nor in classes in peda- 
gogy. Since people vary to an extent with the 
geographical location one who aspires to effi- 
ciency as a principal should have experience 
in a number of places and in different types of 
schools. 

The principal should be a scholar. He need 
not be a book-worm nor a specialist in any one 
subject. It has been said that a Ph. D. degree 
is a drawback for one aspiring to be a prin- 
cipal. Some feel that he has become too much 
of a specialist or is too inclined to have nar- 
rowed in viewpoint. Yet he should know what 
real scholarship is or there may be a tendency 
to hold the school to too lax standards. The 
principal should have a fairly extensive col- 
lege training in English, literature, history. 
foreign languages, mathematics and _ science. 
School boards frequently insist that a princi- 
pal be able to teach, under abnormal circum- 
stances, any subject in the program of studies. 
This. of course, is true. only of the typical rural 
or small town high school. One of our south- 
ern authorities in secondary education has 
specified the following educational 
ments for the efficient high school principal. 
He had in mind the principal of a high sehoo! 
without an elementary department. 


require- 


He must be a college graduate. 
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Ile should have had at least 15 hours of pro- 
fessional training selected from the following 
wranged in order of importance: 


Educational Psychology, 2 hours. 
fechnique of Teaching, 4 hours, 
leaching of Special Subjects, 3 hours. 
Principles of Secondary Education or 
fheory of Teaching, 2 hours. 

General Principles of Education, 4 hours, 


General History of Education, 4 hours. 


In addition to the above the following 
ourses Were recommended: 


lligh School Administration, 2 hours. 
Iligh School Curriculum, 2 hours. 
Supervision of Instruction, 2 hours. 
Kducational Measurements, 2 hours. 


School Supervision, 2 hours. 


Since most principals in Virginia have more 
teachers under their charge in the elementary 
school department than they have in the high 
shool department the following courses are 
iImost indispensable: 

Fundamentals of Primary Education, 2 
hours. 

Principles and Practice in Elementary 
School, 2 hours, 

Elementary School Curriculum, 2 hours. 

Fundamentals in Elementary Education, 2 
1OUT'S, 

Supervision of Elementary Instruction, 2 


hours, 


A distinet part of the professional training 
!a high school principal is his reading. In 
the April, 1917, School Review, Franklin W. 
Jolnson gives the results of an investigation 
(0 \iscover what books are most valuable for 
tis. The books which received the most votes 


Dewey: Democracy in Education. ~ 
Judd: Psychology of High School Subjects. 
Jolinston: Modern High School. 

Monroe: Principles of Secondary Education. 
Jolnston: High School Administration. 
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Some very valuable books, for principals of 
our combination type of schools, which have 
come out since then are: 


Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching. 

Peters: Human Conduct. 

Sears: Classroom Organization and Control, 

Waddle: Introduction to Child Psychology. 

Bliss: Methods 
School Surveys. 


and Standards for Local 

Terman: The Intelligence of School Chil- 
dren. 

Strong: Introductory Psychology for Teach- 
ers. 

Finney and Shafer: The Administration of 


Village and Consolidated Schools. 


The following periodicals are of inestimable 
value to the principal who wishes to keep up 
to date: 

Virginia Journal of Education. 

The American School Board Journal. 

Journal of Educational Psychology. 

The Elementary School Journal. 

Educational Administration and 
vision. 

School Review. 


Super- 


School and Society. 


By joining the N. E. A., which no progres- 
sive principal thinks of not doing, one gets the 
N. E. A. Bulletin. By joining the N. 8. 58. E. 
the two yearbooks are supplied free. 


The cost of these periodicals and member- 
ships is around eighteen dollars a 
dollar and a half a month—less than the cost 
The benefits 
these cannot be The 
efficient principals likely make this investment 


year—a 


of one cigar or one soda a day. 
from measured, most 
each year and add a few books to their pro- 
fessional libraries as well. 


The duties of the principal are very numer- 
The way in which he handles them and 
the promptness and dispatch with which he 
puts through the daily routine are indications 
An investigation conducted 


ous. 


of his efficiency. 
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to determine what division of the principal’s 
day would be most efficient developed the fol- 


lowing plan: 


(For small schools of 7 to 10 teachers) 


Supervised study, 3.5 per cent of the school 
day. 

Teachers’ meetings, 1.7 per cent of the 
school day. 

Supervision of teaching, 17.5 per cent of 
the school day. 

Conferences (Teachers), 7 per cent of the 
school day. 

Conferences (Pupils), 10.5 per cent of the 
school day. 
of the 


Conferences (Parents), 7 per cent 


school day. 

Opening exercises, 3.5 per cent of the school 
day. 

Student activities, 3 per cent of the school 
day. 

Executive duties, 7.8 per cent of the school 
day. 

Emergencies, 3.5 per cent of the school day. 


Class teaching, 35 per cent of the school day. 


According to a specialist in the U. S. Bureau 
of Education there should be 52.5 per cent of 
the day spent in supervision of teaching and 
none in class teaching in every school of eight 
or more teachers. Probably this is a rather 
high estimate. Likely a principal in a school 
of a dozen teachers should teach at least one 
large eighth grade class if for no other reason 
than because he can, thus in time establish 
personal relations with all the older pupils. 


The general routine of the school is in the 
hands of the principal and he is responsible for 
planning it in the most efficient manner. 


He must co-operate with the superintendent 
and see that the policies inaugurated by him as 
the executive head of the system are carried 
out. 

The principal should be the executive of the 
school board with regard to his particular 
school. If he is not it is because there is a lack 
of confidence and he should take diplomatic 


steps to secure the needed confidence to become 
the board’s executive. 

Since the principal is closest to the teachers 
he should recommend the retention or discharge 
of teachers to the superintendent and the board, 
He is to a large extent held responsible for the 
success of the school and without this privilege 
he has no real power over the teaching force. 

It is the principal’s duty to see that the 
pupils in the school are properly classified. 

In all small schools the keeping of records 
is incumbent upon the head of the school. The 
efficiency of the school is reflected by no one 
thing more than in the records. 


The sending out of reports of all types is 
actually done or directed by the principal. 

If the grading system, pupil marking, is any- 
thing like uniform it is because the principal 
keeps a careful eye upon it. This is very im- 
portant. ‘Tables showing comparison of teach- 
er’s marks and graphs showing visually their 
marks compared with the ideal are very 
effective. 

The discipline of the schoo] is loose or 
effective in direct ratio to the efficiency of the 
principal in controlling pupils. 

The principal is not only the adviser of the 
teachers but he should also occupy this posi- 
tion with relation to the pupils and the parents. 

The principal has a direct and positive rela- 
tion to the parents and the community. He 
cannot live apart and fulfill his duty. In some 
communities it is very hard to get into close 
touch, but consistent, judicious effort to gain 
confidence will gradually yield results and 
once close contact is established the school 
grows more and more efficient and becomes 3 
real factor in the community. 

Very few principals really supervise. ‘This 
is partly due to lack of opportunity but 
most instances it is due to a lack of ability. No 
one without very long experience in teaching 
coupled with constant study and thouglt 
without special professional training can (0 
effective supervision, Franklin Bobbitt. in 4 
recent issue of School Review, lays down these 
principles or functions of supervision: 
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|. The principal should acquire and main- 
tain a Clear and accurate vision of the total 
vries of results that are to be achieved by the 
organization to which he is providing leader- 
ship. 


». The principal will develop and maintain 
» all members of his teaching staff a vision of 
the ends to be maintained. 

3. The principal needs to inform himself 
thoroughly as to the processes to be performed 
n the attainment of each of the several ob- 
jectives. 

|. The principal will develop and maintain 
within the various specialized members of his 
organization an understanding of the detailed 
procedure appropriate to the attainment of 
each of the several objectives. 


5. The principal as leader of the high-school 
group will delegate responsibility for activities 
to his more specialized associates as fully as 
possible. 


6. The principal as leader will enforce re- 
sponsible performance on the part of all tne 
specialists to whom he delegates work. 

These in brief are the main qualifications 
and duties of the efficient high school princi- 
pal. Since efficiency is a relative term one may 
certainly regard the meeting of all these quali- 
fications and the effective performance of these 
duties as an ideal at which to aim, and just as 
truly one can measure his relative efficiency by 
the degree to which he can conscientiously say 
that he measures up to them. 


A Lesson Plan in Geography 


Carolyn Burgess, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


lopic: Switzerland. 

Teacher’s aim: To show the effect of to- 
pography and climate of Switzerland upon her 
industries. 

Child’s aim—To compare Switzerland with 
Holland. 


Subject Matter. Procedure. 
Map of Europe. Look at the map. 


(1) Comparison of Are all the countries 
countries as to size. of Europe alike? 
What difference do 

you see? What small 

countries of Europe 

have we recently 

studied? What other 

small country are we 

taking up today ? 

Comparison of Switzerland is like 
Switzerland and Hol- Holland in many 
land ways and different in 
many ways. Today 

let’s compare these 

two countries and see 

how they are alike, 


and how they are 


different. 
Lack of sea coast There is something 
in Switzerland. about Switzerland 


that is different from 

any other country we 

have studied. What 

is it? How is Hol- 

land different in that 

respect? What does 

it mean to a country 

not to have any sea- 

coast? What does it 

Mountains in Swit- mean to Switzer- 
zerland. land? Look at the 
map again. Do you 

see another’ differ- 

The effect of moun- ence? What does it 
tains on the occupa- mean to Holland to 


tion of people. have level land? 
(1) Hinders agri- What effect do the 
culture. mountains have upon 


the occupation of the 
people in  Switzer- 
land? How? What 
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(2) Affects the eli- 


mate, 


(3) Leads to graz- 


ing. 


(4) Leads to man- 
ufacturing. 


(a) Water power. 


(b) Manufactured 
products. 


(c) Manufacturing 
by hand and the rea- 
son for this. 


else hinders agricul- 


ture in Switzerland 
besides the rugged 
surface? What makes 
the difference of cli- 
mate of Holland and 


Switzerland / 


Compare the rain- 
fall of these two 
countries. Are the 
mountains of any 
ood to Switzerland / 
What other countries 
have we studied 
about that are dairy- 


ing countries, too / 


Dairying cant give 
all of the 
something to do. 
What else do you 
think they would be 


people 


apt to do? Let’s see 
if it is possible for 
Switzerland to carry 


on manufacturing. 


Is Holland a man- 
ufacturing 
Why not? 
power does Switzer- 
land have that Hol- 
land does not? 


country ¢ 


What 


What are some of 


the things that Swit- 
manufac- 
tures? Are 
things that can be 
made any other way 
than 
How? Why is a great 


zerland 
these 


by machinery ? 


deal of the manufac- 
turing of 
land done by hand ? 
What kind of work- 
men would this kind 
of work require ? 


What 


scenery of the country 


Switzer- 


does. the 
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mean to the people/ 
What other 
tion would this give 
rise to? 


occupa- 


isolation In 
we first see that Hol- 
land and Switzerland 
alike ? 


Size and what way did 
of Switzerland and 
their effect in time of 
were 
Holland nor Switzer. 
land entered the war, 


war. 


How do you account 
for that? 
does the size and 
being cut off 
other 
fect a country? 


Then how 


from 
countries  af- 


Name all the ways 
we have mentioned 
that Holland and 
Switzerland are 


Unlike. 


1. The lack of sea- 


coast and the 


Review. 


alike. 


Conclusion. 
pres- 
ence of mountains 
have caused com. 
merce to be unin- 
portant in 


land. 


Switzer- 


2. The presence of 
mountains have _ led 
to manufacturing and 
dairying. 


3. The fact that 
Switzerland is small 
and isolated has made 
her a 
tion. 


peaceful na- 


Teachers Wanted—Use Your Vacation 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations constantly being held during July and Au- 
gust throughout the entire country. Thousa! 
permanent, life, positions are to be filled at 
$1100 to $1800; use your vacation period to lo 
a big paid position. Write immediately to Fr 
Institute, Dept. T249, Rochester, N. Y., for sc 
showing all examination dates and places and rge 
descriptive book showing the positions open and ving 
many sample examination questions which Ww t 
sent free of charge. 
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Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


Part of Democratic Platform Adopted by State Democratic Convention 
at Roanoke, Va., May 19, 1920 


\Ve commend as worthy of the appreciation 
of the people of Virginia the edusational pro- 
cram passed by the Asembly of 1920, No 
more constructive and forward-looking body 
of laws has been put upon the statute books 
since the State Constitutional Convention. 
They stand as an index to the thoughtful pa- 
triotism of the Democratic leaders in the As- 
sembly, and as a signal to the people of the 
vise and progressive development of an in- 
stitiition which reaches every home in the 


Commonwealth. 


We particularly commend the increase by 
thirty-three and one-third per cent of the 
State funds for salaries of public school teach- 
ers. and the measure which encourages the 
establishment of a nine months’ school term 
n rural as well as urban Virginia. The three 
amendments to the State Constitution were 
rendered necessary by the growth and enlarge- 
ment of the public school system. We invite 
the most careful consideration of these amend- 
ments, which have already passed two sessions 
of the Assembly of Virginia, and we urge a 
favorable vote upon them by the people next 
November. 


The amendments referred to in the above 
paragraph are given below, and it is hoped 
that the teachers of the State will endeavor to 
furnish information concerning the absolute 
need for the favorable consideration of the 
same by the people at the general election next 
November: 


Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring (a majority of the members 
elected to each house agreeing thereto), That 
the following amendment to the Constitution 
of Virginia be, and the same is hereby, pro- 
posed in conformity with the provisions of 
section one hundred and ninety-six of article 
ifteen of said Constitution, namely : 


Strike out from the Constitution of Vir- 


ginia section one hundred and_ thirty-six, 


Which is in the following words: 


Section 136. Each county, city, town, if 
the same be a separate school district, and 
school district is authorized to raise additional 
sums by a tax on property, not to exceed in 
the aggergate five mills on the dollar in any 
one year, to be apportioned and expended by 
the local school authorities of said counties, 
cities, towns and districts in establishing and 
maintaining such schools as in their judgment 
the public welfare may require; provided, that 
such primary schools as may be established in 
any school year shall be maintained at least 
four months of that school year before any 
part of the fund assessed and collected may be 
devoted to the establishment of schools of 
higher grade. 
the several counties, and the councils of the 
several cities, and towns if the same be sepa- 
rate school districts, shall provide for the levy 


The boards of supervisors of 


and collection of such local school taxes. 
And insert in leu thereof the following: 


Section 136, 
the same be a separate school district, and 
school district is authorized to raise additional 


Fach county, city, town, if 


sums by a tax on property, not to exceed in 
the aggregate in any one year a rate of levy 
to be fixed by law, to be apportioned and ex- 
pended by the local school authorities of said 
counties, cities, towns and districts in estab- 
lishing and maintaining such schools as in 
their judgment the public welfare may re- 
quire; provided, that such primary schools as 
may be established in any school year shall 
be maintained at least four months of that 
school year, before any part of the fund as- 
sessed and collected may be devoted to the 
establishment of schools of higher grade. The 
boards of supervisors of the several counties. 
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and the councils of the several cities, and 


towns, if the same be separate school districts, 
shall provide for the levy and collection of 
school taxes. 


such local 


the House of Delegates, the 


Senate concurring (a majority of the members 


Resolved by 


elected to each house agreeing thereto), That 
the following amendment to the Constitution 
of Virginia be, and the same is hereby, pro- 
posed in conformity with the provisions of 
section one hundred and ninety-six of article 
fifteen of said Constitution, namely: 


Strike out from the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia section one hundred and_ thirty-eight, 


which is in the following words: 


Section 138. The General Assembly may, 
in its discretion, provide for the compulsory 
education of children between the ages of eight 
and twelve years, except such as are weak in 
body or mind, or can read and write, or are 
attending private schools, or are excused for 


cause by the district school trustees. 
And insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Section 138. The General Assembly may, 
in its discretion, provide for the compulsory 


education of children of school age. 

Strike out from the Constitution of Virginia 
section one hundred and thirty-three of article 
nine, which is in the following words: 


Sec. 133. Each magisterial district shall 
constitute a separate school district, unless 


otherwise provided by law. In each school 
district there shall be three trustees selected, 
in the manner and for the term of office pre- 
scribed by law. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 135. 
stitute a separate school district, unless other- 
wise provided by law. In each school district 
there shall be not more than three trustees se- 
lected, in the manner and for the term of of- 
fice prescribed by law. 


Each magisterial district shall con- 


Men and women may serve as school trus- 
tees in said districts, and in cities and in towns 
forming separate school districts. 
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Educational Stress in Austria 


Gentlemen: 


The undersigned vice-president of the Board 
of Education in Lowen Austria, in his own 
hame as well as in that of the superintendents, 
government officials, clerks and attendants in 
office of this board, herewith takes the liberty 
to submit to the honored president and mem- 
bers of the Board of Education in Richmond, 
Va., the petition to kindly help and_ assist 
their Viennese colleagues in the terrible strug- 
gle they have to fight in consequence of the 
notorious scarcity of food prevailing in the 
city of Vienna. 

The weekly rations of food that are allotted 
to us by the authorities are: 


One loaf 
13.30 ounces of flour. 


-45 ounces of bread. 


1.3 ounces of fat. 
Unfor- 


71. ounces of potatoes per month. 
tunately we don’t get them regularly. 


As we possibly cannot live upon these scanty 
quantities, everything we want outside this 


pittance must be bought from underhand 
trade. The prices charged for food in this 


trade are about a hundred times higher than 
what they used to be in times of peace, while 
our salaries have only been raised to the three- 
fold, or at best the fourfold, of what they were 
in 1914. 
clothing, linen and shoes are quite beyond our 
while the and the 
laboring classes, the first by asking higher 


The prices that are charged for 


means. But merchants 
prices for their wares, the latter by striking 
for better wages, are able to encounter the 
present dearth, we, who have to live on fixed 
salaries, have got into a most desolate situa- 
tion. Physical weakness, diminished efficiency. 
falling away and sickness are the consequences 
thereof under which we and our families are 
suffering. 

Driven by these distressing circumstances, 
we have, after some hesitation, decided to ap- 
ply to the kind feelings and the sympathy of 
our colleagues in the United States and to 
submit to them the humble request to give '!s 
some help. The American Relief Warehouses 
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in Vienna, I., Parkring 8, have undertaken the 
organization of American help by issuing 
“food drafts” which are obtainable at any 
ank in the United States. The A. R. W. 
manage the buying and delivering of food 
parcels to holders of such food drafts. If our 
American colleagues would be good enough as 
to get some such food drafts and have them 
sent to us it would mean a great relief for 
us and our families, 

It is understood that those among us as 
should happen to receive such a benefit shall 
consider themselves as the debtors of the 
serder for the sum spent on procuring the 
food draft and liable to the repayment of it. 
but we must at the same time ask you that 
tle payment may be delayed to such date till 


Type Lesson 


the rate of exchange of dollar will be more 
favorable than at present: 10 dollars are now 
equal to 2500 Austrian crowns, which is more 
than our monthly pay. 

The names of the supervisors, officials, 
clerks and attendants in office, as well as their 
addresses, and the number of children are to 
be found in the lists enclosed. 

fecommending our application to your 
good will and kind consideration, I remain, 
gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 
DR. LEO SCHWETMAN, 


Vice-President. 


To the Board of Education, Richmond. Va., 
U. S. America. 


in Literature 


II. B Grade Training School 


Virginia Buchanan, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Aim: To have class memorize and appre- 
ciate the following poem: 


Tur Bow Tuat Bripnces HEAVEN. 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But the clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven 
And overtops the trees 
And builds a road from earth to sky 
Is prettier far than these. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


The following questions were asked as an 
introduction to the lesson: 

“What do the flowers need to help them 
arow ?” 

“Does the sun ever shine when it is rain- 


Ing 7” 


“What do we see in the sky if the sun shines 
while it is raining ?” 

“Would you like to hear a story about the 
rainbow fairy i? 


The following story, adapted from Art Lit- 
erature Reader, Book II, was now told: 


Iris’ Brince. 


“Tris, the rainbow fairy, was born up in the 
pretty clouds of Skyland. Her mother was the 
queen of the raindrops and her father the 
great, round Sun. 

“Tris loved her home and all the beautiful 
things in it. Sometimes she sailed on the sil- 
very moon boat, sometimes she feasted on sun- 
shine and dew, and went to sleep in the soft, 
white clouds. 

“More than anything in her sky home, Iris 
loved her grandfather, the great Ocean. When 
he was gay, she was glad; but when he was 
dark and sad, she was so unhappy. Then she 
would slip down and take his hand; at once 
he would smile again. 

“He wished to keep her always with him, 
but the Sun said: ‘No, Iris belongs to both 
ocean and sky. Let her be a messenger be- 
tween the sky and the earth.’ 

“They dressed her in beautiful colors, put 
golden wings upon her shoulders, and made 
her a bridge of the wonderful rainbow colors. 
One end of this bridge they rested in the sky, 
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and the other Iris could fasten to the earth 
by a pot of gold. 

“This is the way Iris path was made: The 
earth gave her fairest colors, the sea brought 
great ribbons of silvery mists, the wind was 
the shuttle, the sky was the loom, and the Sun 
himself was the weaver. 

“Tt is no wonder that the most beautiful 
thing in all the world is Iris’ bridge, the rain- 
bow.” 

After the story a picture of the rainbow was 
shown. 
think the rainbow beautiful, 


“Do you not 


too?” was asked. 
I know 
because she thought the rainbow so very beau- 
tiful. 
The poem was now repeated for the first 
Then pictures of boats, 


a’ poem someone has written for us 


time by the teacher. 
ships and clouds were shown, and first stanza 
Was again Questions were asked 


about where the boats, ships and clouds sail. 


repeated. 


“Tlow pretty did the verse say the clouds 
are?” 

After this short discussion some one volun- 
teered to say this stanza. 

Next the second stanza was repeated and 
pictures of pretty bridges on the rivers were 
shown, also the rainbow bridge. Such ques- 
tions were asked as, “Where are the bridges ? 
How pretty are they? What do we call the 
rainbow in the verse? What does it overtop ? 
Where does it build a road? How pretty is 
it 2” 

Then followed a short, free discussion of 
bridges and the rainbow. One little boy said: 
“T’ve seen a bridge shaped like the rainbow, 
but it wasn’t as pretty, because it didn’t have 
the colors or overtop the trees.” 

Another said: “Wouldn’t it be nice to walk 
over the road the rainbow builds.” 

In a short time three children were able to 
repeat the second stanza. Then followed a dis- 
cussion of the whole poem, especially the pret- 
tiness of the “bow that bridges heaven.” Again 
the picture of the rainbow was shown. 

At this point five children could repeat the 


poem. Another short discussion about the 
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hard phrases, and nearly all were able to say 
the poem. 

In conclusion, we talked a minute or two 
about why we thought the rainbow so beauti- 
ful. Answers such as these were given: “Be- 
cause Iris brings her messages over it.” “It 
builds a road from earth to sky.” “It has such 
pretty colors.” 

One boy said: “My, the rainbow is prettier 
than anything.” 

If this poem could be taught directly after 
the rainbow has appeared in the sky so much 
the better. It did not appear for us, but its 
tints were caught in some of the children’s 
eyes as we talked of its beauties. 

After the study of this poem the following 
seat work was used: The children copied the 
verses from their graded classics, second 
reader and illustrated with free drawings of 
the rainbow over the land and flowers on the 
ground waiting for messages from Iris, or of 
bridges over the river and the rainbow in the 
sky. One of the best was that of a rainbow 
over the sea and little sail boats pasted on the 
sea. The interest manifested in the work was 
great and the results very pleasing. 

The next day we had as a reading lesson the 
story of “Iris” in the graded classics second 
reader. We used as our word drill a rainbow 
drawn on the board with colored chalk and 
the new words in the lesson were written on 
the bridge. They represented the various mes- 
sages Iris would carry to the earth. Then the 
children played they were Iris and tried to 
see who could carry the most messages across 
the bridge. 

Before we began our reading we thought of 
our poem, and one child repeated it. Some 
one had brought a prism, so we threw the 
colors on the wall while the poem was again 
repeated. After a short discussion of the col- 
ors and the meanings of the rainbow and of 
the messages Iris brings to us, we begaa to 
read. 

The enthusiasm and interest all through t!e 
lesson was great. When we finished one little 
girl said: “I wish I could be Tris and help tie 
flowers grow.” 

Another said: “Oh, I just love Iris. 
so pretty and good.” 


She 1S 





say 








An Act 


To provide for public health nursing health examination and physical education of school 
children, also to repeal an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for pubKic health nursing and 
medical inspection and health inspection of school children,” approved March 15, 1918. 


PATRON—MR. J. E. WEST 


Whereas the report of the Education Com- 
mission /and the investigation of the State 
Board of Health reveal an alarming condition 
of physical defects of children, particularly in 
the rural schools, and 

Whereas the effective promotion of the 
health and normal physical development of 
the children requires health examinations, 
health instruction and the conduct of whole- 
some physical activities, therefore, 

|. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, That the boards of supervisors of 
the several counties and the councils or other 
governing bodies of the several cities and 
towns be, and they are hereby authorized to 
make appropriations out of the county, city 
or town funds, as the case may be, to provide 
for the health examination and physical edu- 
cation of school children and the employment 
of school nurses, physicians, and physical di- 
rectors, and such appropriations shall be 
placed to credit of the county or city or town 
school board. Previous to employment, all 
said nurses, physicians, or physical directors 
shall be approved by the Health Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

». That an amount not to exceed one-half of 
the annual salary of each physical director ap- 
pointed in accordance with section one of this 
act may be paid by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the local school trustees employing such 
physical director, and an amount not to ex- 
ceel one-half of the annual salary of each 
nurse or physician appointed in accordance 
with section one of this act may be paid by 
the State Board of Health to the local school 
trustees employing such nurse or physician. 

3. That after the first day of September, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, all pupils, in all 
the public elementary and high schools of the 
State shall receive as part of the educational 
program such examinations, health instruction, 
ind physical training as shall be prescribed by 
the State Board of Education and approved 
by the State Board of Health, in conformity 
with the provisions of this act. ) 

!. In order that the teachers of the Com- 
monwealth shall be prepared for health exami- 


nations and physical education of school 
children, every normal school of the State is 
hereby required to give a course, to be ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the State Health Commissioner, 
in health examinations and physical education, 
including preventive medicine, physical in- 
spection, health instruction, and physical 
training, upon which course every person grad- 
uating from a normal schoo] must have passed 
a satisfactory examination, and every normal 
school certificate shall, therefore, indicate as a 
prerequisite a knowledge of preventive medi- 
cine, physical inspection, health instruction, 
and physical training. 

5. The State Board of Education, with the 
approval of the State Board of Health, shall 
establish regulations whereby on or after Sep- 
tember, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, no 
applicant may receive a certificate to teach in 
the schools of this State who does not present, 
first, satisfactory evidence of having covered 
creditably an approved course in general phy- 
sical education in a training school or course 
for teachers recognized by the State Board of 
Education as a school or course in good stand- 
ing. But the State Board of Education may 
modify or waive entirely the requirements of 
this section whenever in its opinion such modi- 
fication or waiver is necessary to prevent the 
impairment of the teaching force of the public 
school system. 

6. The State Board of Education, with the 
approval of the State Board of Health, shall 
appoint a supervisor of physical education 
qualified and authorized to supervise and di- 
rect a program of hygienic instruction and 
physical education for the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and normal schools of the State, and 
shall appoint such other employees and au- 
thorize such expenses for personal service, 
printing, and so on, as may be necessary to the 
proper and effective administration of the pro- 
gram authorized by this act. 

7. An act entitled an act to provide for pub- 
lic health nursing and medical inspection and 
health inspection of school children, approved 
March fifteenth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, is hereby repealed. 
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Editorial 


Some teachers are 


Co-operative Education Association, 








The schools have closed. 
taking a rest if it has been possible, out of 
their meagre salaries, to save enough to live 
on during the summer, or if father, mother, 
brother or sister has urged them not to work 
and is providing for them, They will do in- 
cidental study. Other teachers feel the im- 
portance of more training, and at great finan- 
cial saerifice are taking summer courses. 
Others are compelled to work to keep soul 


Of 


this third class many will not return to school 


and body together during the summer. 


work. 

The Journau feels that the one thing that 
should be foremost in our minds regarding 
the schools is a satisfactory and well-trained 
Such a can be se- 


corps of teachers. corps 


cured only by having teachers whose business 
is teaching. All teachers should therefore be 
in either the first or second classes mentioned 
above. Vacation should be for teachers a pe- 
riod of study and rest. In order that this may 
be true, a revolution must be produced in the 
public mind. This change should get the pub- 


lic to realize: 
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(1) That teachers must have a living wage, 

(2) That teachers must be paid for twelve 
months in the vear. 

(3) That the so-called vacation is only a 
season to be used by teachers to get themselves 
in physical and mental condition for the next 
year’s work. 

What are we going to do in an effort to 
change the public mind in its attitude to the 
teaching profession so that it will not think 
a teacher is to be employed by the hour or 
day ? 
those with 


In summer season we should show to 
whom in contact what 
the problem is. The usual citizen thinks it is 
the fault of the “politician” that his child 
has no better instruction, or that if he has a 


we come 


good instructor a change is soon made. Let 
him understand that it is his own fault. The 


“politician” will do what the citizens want, but 
the citizens 
and expect to bear their proportion of the 
necessary expense. 


must make their wishes known 


Let us work with the citi- 
zens. Let us organize and show our worth. 
We may not get much encouragement at first. 
but we will finally. If we sow good seed, we 
will reap eventually the harvest. Sometimes, 
however, we sow no seed and, nevertheless, ex- 
pect to reap. 


Support State Journal 


Keeping step professionally, or getting a bit 
ahead, is the mark of the progressive teacher. To 
know the biggest and best things done in the 
State, the must subscribe for and read 
regularly her own State educational journal. 
Every teacher owes it to herself and to the State 
to keep well informed on all local educational 


matters. 


teacher 


State educational 
and maintained 


journals have been built up 
at great sacrifice. Their editors 
have worked persistently in behalf of the teachers 
to secure the betterment of teaching conditions. 
These editors have won deserved recognition as 
safe local leaders. Many of them have become 
conspicuous as national educationat leaders. 


Every Teacher Should Subscribe. 

Every teacher should subscribe for the best gen- 
eral educational magazines, but she should espe- 
cially know what is going on in her State. The 
State paper would then derive more revenue from 








ge. 
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ubseriptions and could demand higher fees for 
adivertising space. With the support of every 
teacher, the State paper could maintain the high- 
possible standards without loss or undue sac- 
rifice on the part of the editor. Editors of State 
educational journals deserve the heartiest appre- 
ciation and support of the entire teaching pro- 
ssion.—N. E. A. Bulletin. 


Virginia's Educational Rating 


The Russell Sage Foundation has again un- 
Jertaken to evaluate the work of public 
shools in the United States. Of the forty- 
eight States Virginia is ranked as thirty-ninth. 
Of the eleven States that formed a part of 
the Confederacy two are placed ahead of Vir- 
vinia (Texas and Florida), and eight below 
her. Of the three border States, usually re- 
carded as Southern, two (Missouri and Mary- 
land) outrank Virginia, while one (Kentucky) 
has a lower rating. No Northern or Western 
State is lower in rank than Virginia. The 
rating is based on per cent of efficiency. Per- 
fection is regarded as 100 per cent. The best 
rating goes to Montana, 75.8 per cent. The 
best rating in the East goes to the District of 
Columbia, 64.3 per cent; the best in New Eng- 
land to Massachusetts, 61 per cent; in the 
South to Texas, 41.1 per cent. Virginia’s rating 
The lowest is South Caro- 
lina, 24.4 per cent. In other words, the edu- 
cation system of no State is more than three- 
fourths efficient—Montana; while that of Vir- 
vinia is rated as one-third efficient, and of 
South Carolina as not one-fourth efficient. We 
do not know how accurate these ratings are, 
but we recognize that we have a long way 
to go to get the results that are desired. Pub- 
lic edueation is immensely expensive, but it is, 
if statistics can be relied upon, absolutely es- 
sential and tremendously productive. 

According to the United States Treasury 
Department: 

Every day spent in school pays the child 


is 35.8 per cent. 


nine dollars. 

Here is the proof: 

Uneducated laborers earn on the aver- 
age $500 per year for forty years, a total of 
$20,000. 


High school graduates earn on the average 
$1,000 per year for forty years, a total of 
$40,000. 

This education required 12 years of school 
of 180 days each, a total of 2,160 days in 
school. 

If 2,160 days at school add $20,000 to the 
income for life, then each day at school adds 
$9.02, 

The child that stays out of school to earn 
less than $9.00 a day is losing money, not 
making money. 

If these facts be true, let us work for greater 
efficiency in our schools. 


National Education Association 
Salt Lake City, July 4-10 

Special summer tourist rates to Salt Lake 
will be granted. These tickets will be good 
for ninety days, June Ist to September Ist, 
going and returning, with choice of direct 
routes, and full stopover privileges going and 
coming. In purchasing these tourist tickets 
it will be possible to have them routed by the 
Yellowstone National Park without extra cost. 
Tickets through Salt Lake City, and including 
points beyond, will be sold at proportionately 
reduced rates, 

In addition to the special summer tourist 
rates, a special rate of one and one-third fare 
from all points in the United States has been 
granted members of the N. E. A. and their 
families on presentation of an identification 
certificate. The N. E. A. Bulletin for May 
contains the identification certificate and gives 
particulars. Write your State director or the 
secretary for additional identification certifi- 
cates. Your local ticket agent will furnish 
you the rates and conditions on these N. FE. A. 
tickets as well as the special summer tourist 
tickets, and you can determine which you 
prefer. 

Josephine Corliss Preston, President, Olym- 
pia, Wash. . 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. J. Matthews, Treasurer, Tempe, Ariz. 
—N. E. A. Bulletin. 
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Notes Regarding State Teachers’ Association 


District H 
The campaign for the raising of funds for Ameri- 
been carried on throughout 
district and we are indebted to 
local Teachers’ Association for 


ca’s Gift to France has 
the counties of the 
of the 


in helping in this worthy cause. 


the secretarie 
their services 

Reports from all the counties have not yet come in 
but the following contributions have been reported: 


PEImOe WINE Sic sid ccde eee se sewers $36.94 
ENON hicacd so ans oe Sis eae Ge eee a 18.64 
UMNGE ook BS hae erie On ERE Rs we 7.00 
DROUIN. fa-@)\dicint id d Riate. 6 eer ee De ear eee ie 14.25 
ENN greene sales o oess, oetwand 4.07 
Ns 5d dhe gta ate sae eewanoawer $80.90 

The Catawba work will have been completed in the 

district by the end of the session, since there are 


already sufficient pledges out to complete the needed 
quota. 

The athletic activities of the district will culminate 
when the atLietes from the various schools will hold 


their annual track meet at Leesburg, May 15th. The 
new rules and regulations formulated by the Athletic 
League at the meeting held at Manassas in February 
will be enforced and a most successful day is prom- 
ised. 

District H too has suffered during the session from 
lack of funds and a number of our schools have not 
opened their doors on account of the shortage of 
teachers. 

In face of this situation, it is therefore of utmost 
importance for teachers to answer the call of their 
country in standing by their profession whenever 
possible. : 

Never in the history of our country was it as im- 
portant that our girls and boys receive proper and 
adequate training. This crisis can be met only by 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of teachers in 
the things which pertain to their profession. Dis- 
trict H is ready to take her part of the burden. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIETTE R. MYERS, 
Secretary of Distrcit H. 


The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing 
State Board of Health 





This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question per- 
taining to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly answered 


in these columns. 


For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





Ture Scuoot Law at Work. 


The school teachers and division superin- 
tendents will be interested in the West bill as 
recently revised and amended by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly. This bill is printed in full on 
page — in this issue of THe JourNAL, 

The State Normal and other schools visited 
this year to May Ist where the course on phy- 
sical inspection of school children and preven- 
tive medicine, as required under sections four 
and five, has been given are as follows: 


PIMCENNOEE hc o.s-0 0 Sentecees 12 93% 
jog 9) ) | ee 19 91% 
PRSE TORGTORG oss c sc seccies 60 91% 
pp ee rei 149 96% 
Fredericksburg 70 93% 
PIATTISONDUTE 6.6 sce ees 142 95% 
EGWRERCOVIMUE 2.20.56 css ces 9 85% 
IN ocuacwicacSans wees 38 93% 
Richmond (Armstrong) ... 19 96% 
NE oo ciacee ae ernes 30 92% 


Many teachers during the past year have 
undertaken physical inspection in their schools. 
These teachers are to be heartily congratulated 
on their splendid efforts to improve the health 
of their pupils in this way. That they are 
doing excellent inspection work is proved by a 
report from Miss Gulley, the school nurse in 
Loudoun county. “Practically all my teachers 
who were asked to physically inspect their 
pupils co-operated heartily. I have visited 
nearly every school that had this inspection 
and checked up the records. I found these 
records 75 per cent correct. In all the schools 
where the teacher had received instruction in 
physical inspection of school children the rec- 
ords were practically correct.” 

Your next community problem is to get these 
defects corrected by working up correctiona! 
clinics, dental, tonsil and adenoid, etc., and to 
make arrangements for a school nurse next 
vear. 
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The accompanying cuts are the work of 
pupils of the seventh grade of the Saumsville 
Graded School. In presenting these sketches 
for the consideration of my fellow teachers, I 
wish to state that these are selected from a 
class of twenty that began the present school 
term with Washington’s first administration. 

I have used the above method for some years 
and with what I regard as very marked suc- 
cess. It requires no little research in the li- 


brary on the part of pupils to make them 
familiar with each important event, and since 
viving extra inducements to the class and en- 
couraging generous rivalry in the work per- 
formed I find that it gives excellent result, 
ind I believe it cannot be excelled as a method 


of fixing historical truths on the mind. You 
will note that there is a considerable number 
of historical data not even mentioned in our 
present text-book, so I have provided this class 
with several other histories from which to 
draw information. It, of course, takes time 
and additional effort, but time well spent. 

To lend spice and stimulate interest, we vary 
the method, for instance, the number of 
the class handing in the best paper during the 
month may be excused from the monthly test. 
I have said nothing about the value of this 
method as a lesson in drawing which is too 
obvious to need mention. 


G. B. Haun, Principal. 
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Scheme for Finding with Minimum Amount of Work 
Pupils’ Average in a Subject 


H. Ragland Eubank, Supt. Schools, King William County 
(Application for copyright filed.) 


The following scheme for finding a pupil’s 
average in a subject, in a quick way, and with 
4 minimum amount of work, has been worked 
out and is being tried in King William county. 
We pass it on to school officials and teachers 


for consideration and trial: 


A mo ithly 


ch subject each month. 


is given each 
At the end 
f term the pupil is given an exami- 
nation on the The 


monthly standing mark is either the result of 


standing mark 


pupil in ea 
of each hal 
work of the half term. 
daily recitations, or the result of written tests, 
or a combination of both. 


The monthly 


marks are indicated on the pupil’s 


standing marks and the exami- 
nation 
monthly report card and also on the pupil’s 
permanent record sheet. 


The pupil’s final grade (for the term) is 
found by 
marks; 


monthly standing 
half-term ex- 
amination marks, and by averaging these two 


averaging the 
by averaging the two 


results. 


Apparently this means much tedious work 
for the teacher at the end of the session. But 
the amount of work suggested is reduced to a 
minimum, and at the same time the pupil’s 
final grade is arrived at, by the use of the fol- 
lowing scheme, involving credit values: 


The credit value of each monthly mark and 
each examination mark is found and indicated 
on the pupil’s permanent record sheet in a col- 
umn opposite the said marks. At the end of 
the session one only has to add the credit 
values to ascertain the pupil’s final grade. 


To find the credit values divide each exami- 
nation mark by 4; divide each monthly mark 
by 4 times the number of monthly marks 
given in the half term. For instance, if five 
monthly marks are given in the half term di- 
vide each mark by (4x5)—20; if four 
monthly marks are given in the half term, 
divide by (4x4) = 16. 


The accompanying schedule shows the credit 
value of each examination mark and also of 


each monthly mark—from 35 to 100—when 2 
» 


3, 4, or 5 monthly marks are given in the half 
term. 


When the monthly mark is that given in the 
first column, the credit value, when five month- 
ly marks are given, is that indicated in the 
column 95-20; the credit value, when four 
monthly marks are given, is that indicated in 
column 4-16; the credit when three 
monthly marks are given, is that indicated in 
column 3-12: 


value, 


when two monthly marks are 
given, is that indicated in column 2-8, The 
credit values for examination marks are those 
given in column 1-4. 

Fractions in the credit values may be elimi- 
nated by dropping the fraction when it is less 
than .5, and making the integer one greater 
when the fraction is .5 or more. The final re- 
sult will be practically the same as when the 
fractions are carried. 

Cards showing credit values are furnished 
teachers. 


Cuart SHowine Crepir Vatues Towarp 


Pupi’s Fina, Grape. 


For Monthly or Examination or Monthly 


Marks. 
M 5-20 4-16 3-12 2-8 1-4 
100 5.0 6.3 8.3 12.5 25.0 
99 5.0 6.2 8.3 12.4 24.8 
98 4.9 6.1 8.2 12.3 24.5 
97 4.9 6.1 8.1 12.1 24.3 
96 4.8 6.0 8.0 12.0 24.0 
95 4.8 5.9 7.9 11.9 23.8 
94 4.7 5.9 7.8 11.8 23.5 
93 4.7 5.8 7.8 11.6 23.3 
92 4.6 5.8 7.7 11.5 23.0 
91 4.6 5.7 7.6 11.4 22.8 
90 4.5 5.6 75 11.3 22.5 
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11.1 
11.0 
10.9 
10.8 
10.6 
10.5 
10.4 
10.3 
10.1 
10.0 
9.9 
9.8 
9.6 
9.5 
9.4 
9.3 
9.1 
9.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.6 
8.5 
8.4 
8.3 
8.1 
8.0 


6.0 


or 
© 


Or, FD ® 


or or or on 


1-4 
22.3 
22.0 
21.8 
21.5 
21.3 
21.0 
20.8 
20.5 
20.3 
20.0 
19.8 
19.5 
19.3 
19.0 
18.8 
18.5 
18.3 
18.0 
17.8 
17.5 
17.3 
17.0 
16.5 
16.5 
16.3 
16.0 
15.8 
15.5 
15.3 
15.0 
14.8 
14.5 
14.3 
14.0 
13.8 
13.5 
13.3 
13.0 
12.8 
12.5 
12.3 
12.0 
11.8 
11.5 
11.3 
11.0 
10.8 
10.5 


M 5-20 4-16 3-12 2-8 1-4 


41 2.1 2.6 3.4 5.1 10.3 
40 2.0 2.9 3.3 5.0 10.0 
39 2.0 2.4 3.3 4.9 9.8 
38 2.0 2.4 3.2 4.8 9.5 
37 1.9 2.3 3.1 4.6 9.3 
36 1.8 2.3 3.0 4.5 9.0 
35 1.8 2.2 2.9 4.4 8.8 


For an example: A teacher gives a pupil in 
a certain subject, in the first half-term, four 
monthly marks; a mid-term examination; then 
in the second half-term, four monthly marks; 
and a final examination. The first half-term 
monthly marks are 90, 86, 79, and 69; the mid- 
term examination mark is 77; the second half- 
term monthly marks are 73, 87, 91, and 71; 
and the final examination mark is 74. Refer- 
ring to columns (4-16) and (1-4), the credit 
values for all of these respectively are 5.6, 5.4, 
4.9, 4.3, 19.8, 4.6, 5.4, 5.7, 4.4, and 18.5. Add- 
ing these, the total is 78.1, which is the pupil’s 


average grade in that subject for the session. 


Eliminating fractions, the credit values are 
6, 5, 5, 4, 19, 5, 5, 6, 4, and 19. The total of 
these is 78, which is practically the same re- 


sult as is obtained when fractions are carried. 


Take another case—one with irregularities: 
A teacher gives a pupil four monthly marks 
in the first half-term; a mid-term examina- 
tion; then in the second half-term only two 
monthly marks, and a final examination mark. 
The marks are, for first half-term, 71, 73, 75, 
69; for mid-term examination, 81; for second 
half-term, 68 and 83; for final examination, 
70. The credit values, for first half-term, re- 
ferring to column (4-16), are 4.4, 4.6, 4.7, 4.3; 
for mid-term examination mark, referring to 
column (1-4), 20.3; for second half-term 


5 and 10.4; 
and for final examination, referring to column 
(1-4), 17.5. Adding the credit values, 4.4, 4.6, 
4.7, 4.3, 20.3, 8.5, 10.4, and 17.5, the result is 
74.7, which is the pupil’s average. 


marks, referring to column (2-8), 8. 
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Eliminating fractions, the credit values are 4, 5, 5, 4, 20, 9, 10, and 18. The sum of these 


is 75, which is practically the same result as 74.7, obtained when fractions are carried. 


Necond Example. 


Re statement of y | hove Example 8. 


Fractions Fractions 


Credit Elimi- Credit Elimi- 
Value nated Value nated 
Standing mark ......... 90 5.6 6 Standing mark ......... 71 4.4 4 
Standing mark ......... 86 5.4 5 Standing mark ......... 13 4.6 5 
Standing mark ......... 79 1.9 5) Standing mark ......... 75 47 5 
Standing mark ......... 69 4.3 f Standing mark ......... 69 4.3 4 
Mid-term ex. mark...... 7 19.3 19 Mid-term examination.... 81 20.3 20 
Standing mark ......... 73 4.6 5 Standing mark ......... 68 8.5 9 
Standing mark ......... 87 5.4 5 Standing mark ......... 83 10.4 10 
Standing mark ...... 9] 5.7 6 Final examination....... 70 17.5 18 
Standing mark 71 4.4 a 
Pin) OX, MIGTE.. 6.45... 74 18.5 19 
ID pv cise eR Kos Ww aewe en 78.1 78 II, oo is os 466 Hie KES 74.7 75 


Salary Schedule 


Adopted April 6, 1920, by School Board of the City of Winchester, State of Virginia 


Amount of Professional Training 


‘if ¢ he Vs, 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Supe Prvisors. 


(Supervising Teachers. ) 


Normal diploma ...... 51,000 00 $1,600 00 Normal diploma 1,100 00 2 300 00 
A. B. degree or equiva- A. B. degree or equiva- 
re Seer 1.200 00 2200 00 Re eee eee 1.300 00 2.800 00 
A. M. degree or equiva- A. M. degree or equiva- 
OE Sik anp sees caer nds 1,400 00 2.400 00 BO hin tas meee en e-ae 1,500 00 3,000 00 
Ph. D. degree or equiv- Ph. D. degree or equiv- 
RE Scr s-rowseee des 1,800 00 2.800 00 EN yaoi aes kcie 1,900 00 3.400 00 
Principals. 
Normal diploma ...... 1,600 00 2,800 00 Ph. D. degree or equiv- 
A. B. degree or equiva- SE es wes hentai 3,000 00 4,400 00 
WUE Vek dt vacetncen ts 2.400 00 3,400 00 
A. M. degree or equiva- (Within the schedule, advancement is deter- 
MN 45s aecvaeny ue 2.600 00 3,800 00 mined by merit.) 


Junior Red Cross Gleanings 


From the Department of Junior Membership, Potomac Division 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


CHILDREN’s F Ree Ciinic at Newrort News. with the children in school. but keeps in touch 


Funds raised by the Jnnior Red Cross in With conditions existing in their homes as well, 


Newport News are being used to establish a 
Miss Annie 


has deeply felt the need of such a clinic in 
She will have executive au- 
While 


contributions from the Junior Red Cross es- 


free medical clinic for children. Newport News. 


Laurie Bower, the supervisor of health in the thority in the direction of the clinic. 


pubhie schools, who not only comes in contact 
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tublished the clinic, other civic organizations 
will help in maintaining it. The project has 
the hearty co-operation of the Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Health, as well as 
the enthusiastic approval and support of the 
citizens of Newport News. 

All the schools of Newport News are en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross. Besides the 
“437.74 used to establish the childrens clinic, 
“146 has been contributed to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund which finances the work of the 
Junior Red Cross in Europe. 


Tue Mar Wiru THe MEASLEs. 


There is a map in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Junior Membership at Division Head- 
quarters in Washington which shows the 
counties in the State of Virginia. Every time 
a school sends an application to be enrolled 
as a Junior Red Cross Auxiliary a pin with a 
very bright red little head goes into the map. 
In big cities where there are from ten to a 
hundred auxiliaries the number of schools en- 
rolled is shown by pins having bigger heads 
with little black figures printed on them. 

Way back last September before the open- 
ing of the school vear there were only a few 
lonesome little red pins, showing here and 
there a school that had enrolled just before 
closing time, whose membership extended 
through the next year. In October the red 
pins began to come out on the map like a very 
serious rash. In November and December the 
rash inereased. Each month of the year 
brought more auxiliaries, and more red pins 
to the map, until finally the Department of 
Public Health Service diagnosed the situation 
as a pronounced case of Junior measles. 

I wish I could show you a picture of the 
map with the hundreds of little red pins. Per- 
haps this one will give you some idea of how 





it looks. There are Junior Auxiliaries in each 
of the counties with the black dots. Look for 
your county. Are you on the Junior map? 


Civic TRAINING THrouGci SERVICE. 


“Recognizing that the humanitarian ideals 
out of which it sprang are bound up with the 
fact of social interdependence and civic re- 
sponsibility, the Junior Red Cross conceives 
its first duty to be that of furthering a high 
tvpe of American citizenship. It has, there- 
fore, asked that it be allowed to lend its as- 
sistance in reaching the children of our 
elementary and high schools with a program 
of civie activity and instruction. In thus of- 
fering its assistance, the Junior Red Cross by 
no means suggests the imposition upon the 
schools of a new program of its own, but de- 
sires merely to lend its facilities in support of 
principles of civic training which are already 
widely recognized by the schools themselves, 
and which they are endeavoring to apply, 
sometimes with inadequate facilities.” 


What Juniors Do 
DYKE, VA. 


A handsome four-pound comfort quilt has been re- 
ceived from the graded school of Dyke, Virginia. 
Each of the children made a square and it was all 
put together during school recesses. The quilt has 
been turned over to a United States Public Health 
Service Hospital where it will contribute to the com- 
fort of one of our ex-service men. This auxiliary has 
already sent in its contribution to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

NACE, VA. 

Instead of having their usual Easter egg hunt the 
Juniors of Nace, Va., sent two dozen fresh eggs for 
the sick soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital. Beside 
contributing to the National Children’s Fund these 
Juniors are helping to support a school nurse. 

NEW KENT COUNTY, VA. 

Under the direction of Miss Edith Minor, County 
Home Demonstration Agent for New Kent county, the 
Juniors have completed an allotment of refugee gar- 
ments which are being shipped abroad. 


CRITTENDEN, VA. 


A box of scrap books for the children of the Virgin 
Islands has just been received from the Juniors of 
Crittenden High School. Through such interchange 
of courtesies it is believed that a mutual interest will 
be developed between American Juniors and boys and 
girls in our possessions. 
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What's Best After High School? 


The Worst any high school boy or college man can 
do is to leap into a job without looking or to accept 
There is plenty of time to learn 
what kind of a job 
If your school 


without choosing. 
what kind of a fellow you are; 
you fit; what kind of a job fits you. 
has not yet vocational guidance, help start it by ask- 
ing your questions about different opportunities. 

The second worst you can do is to go into a “blind- 
Any alley is a blind alley—no matter how 
high its pay—if it leads nowhere but here and back 
and has no side exits. An open alley job keeps you 
growing and fitting yourself for larger and rarer jobs. 
Blind-alley jobs have no adventure, for you see your 
future in them the first day. Open alleys have ad- 
venture, with new possibilities every day. 


alley” job. 


About law, medicine, architecture, dentistry, engi- 
neering, journalism, business, etc., you can easily 
learn. The newest and biggest thing in each is the 
teaching of subordinates, of clients and patients, of 
employees or investors, of whole communities. Don’t 
be any kind of professional or business man but a 
teaching one. Best doctors keep patients well; best 
dentists save patients’ teeth; best lawyers show how 
trouble can be avoided; best employers teach their 
workers how to grow. 

Teaching school is one of the professions you will 
want to look into. Its attractions are often over- 
looked; in fact, they are often misrepresented. Never 
judge any calling by its mediocrities or its failures. 
Judge it by its successes. By that test teaching ranks 
high. 

Adventure, good times, inducement to keep grow- 
ing, world’s esteem, association with the world’s 
choicest minds and personalities, chances to climb, 
offers on the journey from other schools and private 
business, long vacations for study and recreation, the 
keen and durable satisfaction that comes from un- 
covering and developing youth’s abilities—where else 
does the world pay so much for one life? 





For the able man teacher—the kind of man who 
makes a hit in law or medicine, or engineering—ad- 
vancement is rapid—almost too rapid now because 
the demand is great and the supply too small. Strong 
men quickly rise to $2,400, $3,600, $5,000. The highest 
paid city and State superintendents now receive 
$12,000, the highest paid university president $20,000. 
Any time a strong teacher wants to try something 
else windows and doors are open and the business 
world snaps him up. 

The young man going to a new community to teach 
or superintend has “the time of his life.” So many 
young and old folks want to entertain him, that 
there is danger of too much rather than too little 
recreation. 
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Business and professional men and editors like to 
have him around. They have him join the rotary 
club, chamber of commerce, athletic clubs, for they 
envy his vision, his social-mindedness, and his joy in 
developing young people. 

His office becomes headquarters for every pro- 
gressive idea for community progress. 

He simply can’t help growing. 

He has influence and enjoyment that money alone 
cannot buy; rich and poor alike, capitalists and lab- 
orers back his ideas and seek his support because 
they for the public and the 
future. 


know he is working 

In a few years teaching will be the big opportunity. 
As never before, the world sees the need for teacher- 
leaders. There is a shortage of men in education 
which means monopoly or scarcity value for those 
far-sighted enough to enter. Every unfavorable con- 
dition can be avoided or changed. Pay is rapidly 
increasing, and even now by no means small for men 
leaders,—$3,000 to $12,000 plus long vacations, plus 
continual enjoyment along the road, plus side and 
end exits, so that one never need to feel cramped. 

In all your thinking about your career, keep one 
fact as home base—the only career that will keep 
you happy is the career that keeps you growing. 
Learn all you can about different professions. Think 
how you would enjoy each profession’s hard work 
ten or twenty years from now. Even if you go into 
business, yes, even if you must begin to earn without 
more schooling, make up your mind to keep growing 
and to be professional in your work. 


(The above article was furnished by the Institute 
of Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 
The Institute will be glad to answer questions or fur- 
nish information for career choosing for students and 
teachers.—The Editors.) 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Superintendents—Teachers—College Professors 


Registration Bureau 
We will help you get a position. We will help 
fill your vacancies. We make absolutely no charge 
for our services. If you want additional informa- 
tion please write us. 


Correspondence Invited. 
ATLANTA OFFICE 
Southern School-Book Depository 


Atlanta Jackson Jacksonville Dallas 
Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 


}{OME STUDY 


Teachers’ Professional College, . 





High School, Normal, Commercial, College 
and Professional Courses. Catalog Free. 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Social Nature of the Community Problem from 
a Supervisor’s Viewpoint 


Mrs. Nora M. Vincel 


Supervisor of Loudoun County Schools 


SoLUTION IN Part—Unuiryine INTERESTS 


A broad solution, 1 admit, but one in which 
many factors have a part. 

Beginning with the supervisor as the logi- 
cal head of the movement let us consider, first, 
the attitude of the supervisor toward her work. 
Upon her depends in large measure the success 
of the undertaking. Bringing with her pro- 
fessional training and experience gained from 
her public school service, plus good common 
sense and a real love for her work, she can 
command the love and respect of the teachers 
whose work she is to direct. Be assured that, 
without their co-operation, all efforts will be 
futile. 


The attitude of the supervisor largely deter- 
mines the attitude of the community. The peo- 
ple expect the supervisor to make the advance 
in becoming acquainted. She cannot afford to 
be ceremonious. A hearty greeting, a cheerful 
smile, and often an intelligent comment on the 
farm crops, or an inquiry regarding Robbie's 
progress at school, may begin an acquaintance 
which will widen influence, as this seemingly 
little thing is repeated, as it surely will do. 


Vitally essential is the learning of faces and 
names of teachers, pupils and patrons. “A 
huge undertaking?” Yes, but if James G. 
Blaine, in his wide acquaintance never forgot 
a face or a name, surely the supervisor can 
learn and remember faces and names, some of 
whom she comes in contact with at least every 


week, 


Not least as a factor is the visit to the homes, 
Not as “The Great Mogul” but as a human 
being, interested in every effort anyone makes 
for bringing about better conditions even if 
only a pen of purebred Plymouth Rocks, spe- 
cially fine potatoes, or a handkerchief hem- 
stitched by the little daughter of the house. 


By visiting I do not mean the prolonged social 
visit for there are conditions and conditions 
and the supervisor must deal fairly and equally 
with all. 


In co-operative effort toward the desired end, 
the supervisor, the teacher and the school make 
a great combination to create and unify com- 
munity interests. 


There are many devices that may be used, 
such as a column in the county paper edited in 
the school; local interest aroused by a good 
speaker who is conversant with the loca] his- 
tory (preferably one of the older residents) ; 
excursions or picnics to places of local interest; 
social gatherings, as community sings, box 
socials, spelling bees, Halloween, Christmas 
and Thanksgiving exercises; the observance of 
Patron’s Day, at which an exhibition of school 
work is made; the birthdays of great men as 
Columbus, Longfellow, Riley, etc., etc. 


In the church and Sunday school the tactful 
supervisor may do a service by singing or 
teaching or merely by attendance and attention, 
showing by her attitude that she believes in the 
teachings of the Sunday school and the 


Church. 


Recognizing always the social need, the 
supervisor emphasizes, by her attitude and the 
teachings, the Church as a spritual power, min- 
istering to the needs of our better, nobler ro- 
tures, leading us always to better, higher 
things as taught by our Master Himself. 


Who can doubt the influence of this ideal 
supervisor of whom we have written? Or ts 
she ideal? Haven’t we just such leaders? Ant 
judging from the reading we have done, the 
argument produced, we conclude that the sclu- 
tion of the community problem is a game of 
“Follow the leader” and that the supervisi-y is, 
or should be, the Jeader. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


Since the Community Leagues of Virginia 
have beefi doing such excellent work for the 
improvement of the schools and communittes 
it has been decided to do more intensive work 
in the various localities in which these leaznes 
are organized. To accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to organize each county into a county 
federation of leagues with a county president 
at its head. These leagues meet at least once 
during the year, preferably at the times of tne 
Teachers’ Institute in the fall. At this time 
the citizens and teachers have an opportunity 
of getting acquainted and studying the schooi 
and civic conditions at first range. The par- 
ents must know the teachers and the teachers 
must know the parents if the best results are 
to be obtained. After the ovgenization of the 
county leagues the next step is the districts. 
(A. B. C., 


ers’ Association.) The purpose 1s to keep the 


ete.. as followed by th State Peach- 


various districts in closer touch with each 
other, as the County Federation will keep the 
local association informed as to the auns and 
policies of the association for the ensuing vear. 
While the end and aim of the Community 
League is to promote better schools and im- 
prove the civic conditions of the community, 
vet it feels that this can be so much better 
accomplished by coming in closer contact with 
each other. 

The association is very fortunate in securing 
for these county presidents and district chair- 
men the ablest men and women in Virginia. 
They are far-sighted, patriotic citizens who 
have the interests of their schools and com- 
munities at heart. 


The following are the District Chairmen at pres- 
ent: 
DISTRICT A. 
Dr. W. J. Young, Fredericksburg, Va. 


DISTRICT B. 
Prof. C. N. Swimley, Norfolk, Va. 


DISTRICT C. 
Mrs. Randolph Maynard, Richmond, Va. 


DISTRICT D. 
Miss Belle Webb, Prince George, Va. 


DISTRICT E. 
(To be supplied.) 


DISTRICT F. 
(To be supplied.) 


DISTRICT G. 
Dr. William T. Sanger, Bridgewater, Va. 


DISTRICT H. 
(To be supplied.) 


DISTRICT I. 
Prof. W. E. Gilbert, Hast Radford, Va. 


DISTRICT J. 
Mrs. Murry Boocock, Keswick, Va. 


The following are the County Presidents to date: 
Alexandria (Arlington), Dr. Walter G. Monroe, 
Washington, D. C.; Buchanan, Mr. Rice O’Quin; 
Buckingham, Mrs. Julia S. Kyle; Caroline, Mr. E. B. 
Travis; Chesterfield, Mrs. Thos. S. Wheelwright; 
Charles City, Dr. Benton Davis; Elizabeth City, Mrs. 
C. C. Marchant; King William, Mrs. W. S. Eastwood; 
Northampton, Mrs. George R. Mapp; Northumber- 
land, Mrs. Belle Humphries; Page, Miss M. Frieda 
Koontz; Pittsylvania, Mrs. F. C. Beverly; Richmond 
county, Rev. T. D. Wesley; Roanoke county, M. Estes 
Cocke; Rockbridge, Mrs. E. W. McCorkle; Rocking- 
ham, Mrs. D. B. Allen; Surry, A. T. Lewark; War- 
ren, Mrs. W. E. Carson; Augusta county, Mrs. D. C. 
Clemmer. 

For literature on Schools and Leagues, write to 
George W. Guy, Box 1667, Richmond, Va. 
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The Question Box 


The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 


Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


1. How would you teach pupils to observe neatness, 
as in care of school room floor?—H. 8. 

Answer. Here are a few of the many things that 
may be done: 

a. Let each pupil take a piece of cardboard four 
inches square, put a wire nail through the center of 
it, set it on the desk and use it as a file on which 
to put all waste paper, instead of putting it in the 
desk or on the floor; have a pupil go around at stated 
intervals and collect these waste papers in a waste 
basket. 

b. Encourage children to wear overshoes in paa 
weather and take them off at the door. 

c. If you are teaching small children, you might 
have, in the morning, a show of “clean hands,” avoid- 
ing personalities at first; finally, if a child does not 
clean up his hands and face, take him privately and 
say to him that he must wash his hands clean, and 
enforce the command. 

d. Encourage the children to have flowers in the 
school room, 

e. Build up an ideal of neatness, subordinating all 
efforts at neatness to that, stimulating a pride in 
neatness of room and person, so that, if visitors drop 
in suddenly, no one will be embarrassed, and teach- 
ing that neatness is conducive to health. 


2. What motives do you consider proper for a 
teacher to make use of in the school room? 

Answer. I will list below some of the more prom- 
inent school motives. Those printed in italics are 
the best ones, though it is probably better that a 
child should be educated than for him to grow up 
ignorant, even if some of the worse motives have to 
be used. 

a. Individual motives: 

(1) The fear of punishment. 

(2) The hope of a material reward, which only 
one child in the class can win. 

(3) The hope of an immaterial reward, such as a 
place on honor rolls, cards, or certificates, diplomas, 
tickets, or other evidences of excellence, which are 
available to all (not to one only), who meet a cer- 
tain requirement. 

(4) Curiosity, or the desire to know for the sake 
of knowing. 

(5) Culture,—too indefinite a motive for elemen- 
tary school children. 


(6) Rivalry, the intense effort to beat all others, 
and, maybe, to win a prize over all others. 


(7) Self-rivairy, or intense effort to beat one’s own 
past record. This motive is the dominant one in 
athletics and other physical feats. It is usable in 
the school room. 


b. Social motives: 

(1) The desire to avoid class disapproval. 

(2) The desire for class approval. 

(3) The desire for the teacher's approval. 

(4) Group-rivalry, or the use of matches and 
teams, especially as a motive for review of such 
subjects as spelling, arithmetic tables, and other 
subjects. It is useful in school improvement, in com- 
parison with that done by other schools. 

(5) The solution of a class problem, sufficiently 
large to run through the whole recitation, or even 
through several recitations. 

(6) Service-to-others. This is the best motive 
usable. It is the best motive in life, as well as in 
school. When one can use this motive well, he or 
she may regard himself or herself as an excellent 
teacher. What are the children doing with the 
knowledge that they are getting? Are they using it? 
Do they get it to use? This service may take the 
form of service-to-class, service-to-teacher, service-to- 
parents, service-to-the-public, etc. 


3. IT am unable to keep all my children together in 
each class. Some are going it rather fast, while 
others are dragging. I suppose I am considered a 
poor teacher, but I cannot keep them together to 
save my life—What am I to do? The chairman of 
the school board insists that I must keep them to- 
gether.—R. B. 


Answer. My dear Miss Blank, that man is insist- 
ing upon what never was done and never will be 
done till the Creator changes his way of making 
people individually different. People are just not 
born with their capacities of the same strength, nor 
are the capacities of one individual all equally strong. 
In every class there will be some who can do more 
than the average, some who cannot do anything like 
the average, if all are pressed forward to do their 
utmost. My advice to you is to let every child ad- 
vance as fast as he can, and do not drag the dullard 
on beyond what he can do at his best, even if the 
arrangement interferes with the class organization. 
Don’t hold the bright pupil back; don’t drag the dull 
pupil on beyond his understanding. Be kind to, and 
sympathetic with, both, and thus will you serve the 
State best. 

All of the foregoing are bad educationally, and the 
good teacher will cut them out. 
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Educational Notes and Announcements 





Farmville Normal School 


Fredericksburg Normal School 








On April 19th Sascha Jacobsen, a most skilled vio- 
linist, gave the last of the series of entertainments 
brought to the school by the Columbian Graphophone 
Company. 


April 21st-23d was marked by the visit of the Inter- 
church World Movement team. This school was much 
honored in being selected as one of the three South- 
ern schools for girls to be visited by these people. 
The four speakers gave delightful talks at the chapel 
exercises and held a large number of conferences 
with the students, both in groups and individually, 
giving them most excellent advice and assistance 
along the lines of their life work. 


April 30th was a holiday much enjoyed by the 
students, the occasion being the celebration of their 
field day. Practically the entire day was taken up 
with the various events and in the evening the 
Dramatic Club presented “His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor,” to a packed house. 


On the evening of May 6th the Seniors of the Home 
Economics Course gave a most beautiful dinner in 
the Science Hall, having as their guests the members 
of the Faculty and Home Department. 


Two young ladies will receive the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Science at the close of the session: Miss Ethel 
M. Gildersleeve, of Newport News, and Miss Mary 
LeGrande Lancaster, of Farmville. The Diploma 
Class numbers about a hundred and thirty. 


The honors for the year have been announced as 
follows: First Honor, Miss Mary Rucker, of Bristol; 
Second Honor, Miss Mary D. Finch, of Chase City; 
Degree Class Honor, Miss Ethel Gildersleeve, of New- 
port News. 


On the evening of May 18th, Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of 
the University of Delaware, addressed the Pi Kappa 
Omega Society at their annual open meeting, which 
was most gracefully presided over by Miss Ethel 
Gildersleeve, of the Degree Class, President of the 
Society. After the exercises in the auditorium, an 
informal reception was given by the Pi Kappa 
Omegas to Dr. Mitchell and the faculty and officers 
of the school. On the 22d, a number of the former 
members of the Society returned for a reunion and 
were delightfully entertained by the resident mem- 
bers. 


On the evening of May 28th, the Maurer Mandolin 
Club of Richmond, gave a most enjoyable entertain- 
ment in the auditorium. 


The Physical Education Department, under the di- 
rection of Miss Ninde, rendered a most acceptable 
program in gymnastic games and folk dances, pre- 
senting a large variety of activities. The exhibit not 
only showed the individual skill of performers, but 
also the ability of all the students in organized play 
and physical education. 


The big social event of the school year was the 
banquet given by the Junior class to the Seniors. 
The tables were set in cabaret style under a huge 
canopy of purple and gold, the class colors. The 
banquet was prepared and served under the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, and was a great success, 
Music was furnished by Wooding orchestra, and an 
excellent program was rendered, including solos by 
Mr. Hassel, a solo dance by Miss Wemyss, and a song 
and dance by Miss Ninde, assisted by Misses Sinclair, 
Coe, Briel, Burruss, and Semple. Toasts were given 
by Misses Ware, Diggs, and Harwood. 


Two concerts were presented recently by the De- 
partment of Music. A concert of vocal and choral 
music was rendered under Miss Williams, director of 
the Department of Music, with an attractive pro- 
gram. The annual instrumental concert, under Mr. 
Franklin and Miss Willis, proved to be one of the 
popular events of the season, being largely attended 
by the people of the city and surrounding country. 
The students rendered a most acceptable program. 


The Extension Bureau has given great assistance 
to the rural schools, high schools, and civic leagues 
of this part of the State. Prof. Tyner recently visited 
the schools of Caroline, Middlesex, and King and 
Queen, lecturing on “The Standardization and Con- 
solidation of High School Work.” Miss Reed, super- 
visor of the Training School, visited the schools of 
Accomac, where she lectured on “The Vocation of 
the Teacher.” Miss Roberts, supervisor of the High 
School, visited the schools of Hanover and Loudoun, 
where she lectured on “The Citizenship of To-mor- 
row.” Dr. Young, of the Department of Biology and 
Geography, visited the schools of Louisa, Orange, 
Culpeper, and Fauquier, where he lectured on “Amer- 
icanism.” Next year the Extension Bureau will be 
prepared to furnish rural schools with books from 
its circulating library, and illustrative material, pro- 
ject material, and models for manual work for use of 
grade teachers in geography, history, English, and 
other subjects, free of charge. 


President A. B. Chandler, Jr., recently spoke at the 
school exhibit at Delaplane, in Fauquier county. He 
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attended the conference of normal school presidents 
with the president and deans at the University, and 
also the national conference of normal presidents, 
trustees, and prominent business men, called by 
United States Commissioner Claxton, in Washing- 
ton, to consider matters of teachers’ salaries and the 
present teacher shortage. 


The Department of Agriculture has made various 
excursions during the spring term to nearby dairy 
farms, inspecting and judging cattle. They visited 
the Baldwin farm at Snowdon, the farm of Capt. 
Rowe at Brompton, to study Jersey herds, and the 
farm of Judge Chichester to study Guernsey breed, 
where they saw the champion, Minnehaha. They also 
visited the farm of Capt. Vance, at Mansfield Hall, to 
study the beef type of the Angus breed. They have 
also visited various poultry farms, and maintain their 
own pens of Duroc Jersey hogs in the study of ani- 
mal husbandry. The planning of the school farm of 
30 acres, planting and rotation is wholly under the 
direction of the students with the assistance of Miss 
Atkinson, head of the department. 


The May festival and field day was one of the most 
attractive events of the school year. The various 
field events were held, and Miss Esther Wemyss, of 
Portsmouth, who was recently elected head of the 
student government, was crowned “Queen of the 
May.” 





Harrisonburg Normal School | 





A successful reproduction of an old English May- 
day was presented by the Senior class on May Ist, 
under the direction of Mrs. J. C. Johnston, instructor 
in Physical Education. Sarah L. Wilson, of Virginia 
Beach, was crowned queen, and with the Lord and 
Lady of the May, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, and the tiny pages, witnessed the sports and 
dances of the villagers, and listened to the singing of 
old English ballads by the crowd returning from 
“bringing in the May.” The quaint costumes, Morris 
dances, country dances, a contest between Spring and 
Winter, the winding of two May poles, the antics of 
the Hobby Horse, Jack o’ the Green, the Jester, 
made a truly realistic picture of sixteenth century 
times. 


An “Old Clothes Club” was organized two weeks 
ago under the auspices of the Home Economics Club. 
Several hundred students and all members of the 
faculty signed a pledge to wear their old clothes 
until Commencement time, or the downfall of present 
Prevailing prices. This plan obviates the necessity 
of purchasing even new overalls. 


The Normal School Glee Club, Miss Shaeffer, di- 
rector, has given concerts recently at the Augusta 


Military Academy and the V. P. I. at Blacksburg. 
The Stratford Dramatic Club will play to-night at 
Lexington, Va., the oriental fantasy, “The Eastern 
Gate,” which they presented with marked success in 
Harrisonburg about a month ago. 


Commencement addresses by members of the 
faculty of this school have been made this month 
at a number of high schools of the State: Dr. Gifford, 
at Timberville; Mr. Chapelear, at Stanley, Page 
county; Dr. Converse, at Mt. Clinton; Dr. Wayland, 
at Upperville and Rectortown, Fauquier county. Mr. 
Dingledine spoke at the District School Fair held at 
the Linville-Edom school, this county. 


The members of the Harrisonburg Educational As- 
sociation, composed of the teachers of the Normal 
School and the city schools, will make their final 
meeting of the year into a social affair, and will have 
a picnic on Saturday afternoon, May 15th, at Weyers 
Cave. 


Arrangements for the Commencement exercises of 
cnis school are in the making, and will begin with 
the Senior class play on Friday, June 4th, and end 
with the graduating exercises on Tuesday, June 8th. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable feature of Commence- 
ment times is the return of the alumnae to their 
Alma Mater. This year is the reunion year for the 
class of 1915., and a special effort will be made to 
have a full attendance of this class. From present 
prospects a good number of the graduates of the 
other nine years will be here also. 


The advance enrollment for the summer session, 
beginning June 21st, is large, and the attendance will 
probably be one of the largest in the story of the 
school. 





| Radford State Normal 





The first term of the summer quarter will open 
June 15th and continue six weeks. The examinations 
will be given for First and Second Grade Certificates 
July 23d-24th. The second term of the summer 
quarter opens July 26th and continues five weeks 
with lessons six days each week. The number of 
school days, class periods and recitations are the 
same in the second term as in the first. All the 
courses offered during the first term of the sum- 
mer quarter are offered during the second term, with 
the exception of the Review Courses for the First 
and Second Grade Certificate based on examination. 
The Review Courses are offered only during the first 
term of the summer quarter. All professional courses, 
regular normal school courses, courses for the re- 
newal or extension of certificates are offered during 
both the first and second term of the Summer School. 
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The indications are that the attendance during 
both terms of the summer quarter will be very large. 
The enrollment at this institution during both the 
first and second terms has been larger than any 
other institution in the State, with the exception of 
the University, for a number of years. Notwith- 
‘standing this very large attendance at the Normal 
School, the indications are that there will be a very 
marked shortage of qualified teachers in the State. 


The Normal School has taken under its care and 
supervision a number of rural schools. One of these 
will be developed as a model junior village or rural 
high be made model one, two 
and three room schools. This observation and prac- 
tice work in the rural schools is supplementary to the 
observation and practice work in the regular train- 
ing school in the city of Radford, which has been 
used by the Normal School since the opening of this 
institution. 


school. Others will 





College of William and Mary 








With the breaking of ground for the new girls’ 


dormitory at William 
begun on hte construction of the largest educational 


and Mary College, work has 


legislative appropriation at 
the recent session. It is possible that the building 
will be ready for occupancy by January Ist, but its 
completion is not guaranteed until February 1, 1921. 


building authorized by 


This building will be of Georgian architecture, 
three stories high, 200 feet long and fifty feet wide. 
In the swimming pool and recreation 
rooms will be provided. It is being built at a cost 


of $183,000, and will house 132 women. 


basement a 


Commencement exercises begin on Sunday, June 
6th, when the Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, of Rich- 
mond, will deliver the baccalaureate sermon. Dr. 
William M. Davidson, superintendent of city schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will be the commencement orator, 
while Dr. O. P. Chitwood, class of ’99, now professor 
in the University of West Virginia, will deliver the 


alumni address. The 1920 graduating class is the 
largest that has left the college for a number of 


years. The program for the finals follows: 


June 6—Baccalaureate sermon, 8 P. M. 


June 7—Baseball, Varsity vs. Alumni, 3 P. M.; Ath- 
letic Association banquet, 6-8 P. M.; Literary Society 
exercises, 8 P. M.; dance, 10 P. M. 


June 8—Alumni banquet, 2 P. M.; Alumni address 
and business meeting, 8 P. M.; dance, 10 P. M. 


June 9—Senior class 11 A. M.; Com- 
mencement exercises, 8 P. M.; final ball, 10 P. M. 


exercises, 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president, announces that 
Dr. Walter A. Montgomery, former Professor of An- 
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William and Mary College, wil] 
faculty September next, 
holding the chair of Latin. Dr. Montgomery is one 
of the experts attached to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, assigned to the Division of Foreign Languages, 
His return will be welcomed by faculty, students and 


cient Languages at 


become a member of the 


alumni. 


Attendance at the summer school which begins 
June 17th, will be limited to 200, Dr. Chandler de- 
ciares. The enrollment now is twice as large as it 
has ever been at this time of the year, and Dr. H. BE. 
Bennett, summer school director, believes the school 
will be taxed to capacity. Men and women seeking 
to fit themselves for a professional career will find 
the William Summer School a helpful 


and Mary 


agency for the attainment of this ideal. The first 
term ends on July 29th, and the second term on 


September 3d. 


The faculty and students had the privilege of hear- 
ing Dr. William T. Ellis, famous Bible scholar and 
correspondent, speak in the college chapel on May 
19th. His ready grasp of modern problems solved 
by a keen intellect, three journeys around the globe 
and daily contact with thousands of persons by vir- 
tue of Chautauqua lecturing, Dr. Ellis said education 
would prove the beacon light to restore the world 
from chaos, and prevent a return to the Dark Ages. 
Development of personality, he averred, is the big- 
gest obligation devolving upon the man or woman 
having high ideals. Frankness that will compel us 
to know all the facts concerning a problem, and 
courage that apply the principles of higher educa- 
needed in America to-day, he told his 


tion, are 


audience. 





Virginia Military Institute 








The session at the Virginia Military Institute will 
close on June 18th. General Pershing has accepted 
an invitation to be present and address the corps 
of cadets. With him will be Colonel George C. Mar- 
shall, Jr., his chief aide, and Colonel Aristides Mo- 
reno, who was General Pershing’s chief intelligence 
officer in France. Colonel Marshall was graduated 
here in 1901 and Colonel Moreno in 1899. 


The graduating class has chosen Cadet Captain 
William A. Winston as valedictorian. The class ros- 
ter is as follows: 


POG: Ds TNS Ol ess. siccimesa avast Lynch Station, Va. 
IN Ae We ae: cacesiasolo ea ane ohesee oxpsabbutls Columbia, S. C 
BE aa, tig BB dkccwon week auccacwsmee .Marlin, Texas 
MOMS ao dncidte akin mena awhaaaae Fishersville, Va. 
PTI, WW. Disc aswdeacwsanneee Arrington, Va. 
I RS ished oceans oaeies Atlantic City, N. J 
Bs BE soko Ss SMe sae eeicnmenemds Norfolk, Va 
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BaGOO, Eo AEs..256 66% 6 sea eRRSM Orange, Texas 
BANG Ee Ee. hkeeesGasdicneiweeeneenede .-Axton, Va. 
Patni: Be Wa 6 ok ss cawenncesee Woodstock, Va. 
Donhiere. F.. a SOx cc caviecckevswnaeu Birmingham, Ala 
erie. Wey Ges. sso ie sinaunewnaueesneaeee Luray ,Va. 
Dish. Ti ES.. cave nk eswwe sewieewuare Winnipeg, Can. 
Brosgaue, Bs Ss, <4060544044489404500% El Paso, Texas 
Riv Ry CEES wise sino meena weet Alexandria, La. 
Ray: Tes. onen cowenssesenedesers Cleveland, Ohio 
Caneitt: Wes: Me Bits sa cewee cawennss Portsmouth, Va. 
CARE FG Bee Ase bce wasmmnenweerne Lynchburg, Va. 
CR Tee EE od ean eeiameeouadan Oakland, Cal. 
Cale B. Oee suwsces s hcceuwwnaewanbanaan Norfolk, Va. 
Comeges, Th. Be. ons knicewcccens Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CAE. Gs kwaknwn danwernonmsesaae eee Richmond, Va. 
G8. Sis i Aer rnrctanl b cicenneane erates Lexington, Va. 
be Sees reer Lynchburg, Va. 
Cre, Ga. le: SEL Sasuckcacawen sens Montgomery, Ala. 
atte TE, Bee bees caxccncaiseennteascuinn Palatka, Fla. 
gas Ses MS ikcahiiw lk Glew ss on ee 6 wee eee Pamplin, Va. 
DOPryRerey. Te By o0cccscwesaeessnn Nashville, Tenn. 
De BNE bs. Mee So Ss ke miseneasekewswom Houston, Va. 
ReittG WG Bo, ésckssancswenseuwenan Richmond, Va. 
GRIN Me Ns: ais oieia amma nou Races Greenville, Texas 
Galimantt, ©. Ty, JG: ..cssccacneeee Spartanburg, S. C. 
OGRE, Be GES Gonsssknerecvame geen Birmingham, Ala. 
Crane, Bs cess ev eriiwcnevewae Harrisonburg, Va. 
Grset.: Bo Tess ccsncnsmasceoetuwwen Middlesburg, Va. 
CRO Te occa d ducers cu sacteeeneneee Quitman, Ga. 
PN WP Oe coe chan dsc deeeeieee Blackstone, Va. 
ae a | er ene reer ee ee Shreveport, La. 
ards, We. Bes SOs. cseidawsewewaws Fort Worth, Tex. 
PGISNUUE Ty wake iewse i eawnde eee Reidsville, N. C. 
ON, 0. Bee, ins nw dda riekennn sie aeneee Mineral, Va. 
GWE BEG EES: 660s ce cede eines Huntington, W. Va. 
UN, So cicaieinae eee ee Beaumont, Texas 
Gtr OOM oceans cdannewauiar Moss Point, Miss. 
SG. 0s. Wg Bet: os sawriawanancenneone Frankfort, Ky. 
GCN itaatienciccnnwenienc Hood’s Post Office, Miss. 
ARIUS MS MND - sai 3d oe taroem eee SaiaN Danville, Va. 
SOC, Te. 6ikécdsscusiantaeanaees Petersburg, Va. 
SOROT INE Es Pe Nils sao ind ceensen es New York, N. Y. 
JOREE; See Be civ pernaicsomne sien Jacksonville, Fla. 
JOReeE 5 So ee Aokoesusie see etens Danville, Va. 
PORES; (Gs Mo ees oad cheaistdneeesee Beaumont, Texas 
BONO NG Sacaccrocacearapamennwen Roanoke, Va. 
LAVORAOE.. Wl. SEb cise sede ocwuwaene Centreville, Ala. 
Liteemeeee,. £5... TE. scccccvseeee cas Middletown, Ind. 
OE a GS Gas wis drama ee aee eee Geren Ashland, Va. 
MOET, 1 .. Gs Missa kc cwsaegsoonee sees Paris, Texas 
RE eo iicntoeiineennaaeomeeien Simeon, Va. 
Mardell. 2. G. BGs is cccsascsccsed Portsmouth, Va. 
ae ee ee ee ee Wilmington, N. C. 
HOMIE, Tl ia Oees his sisneasmines Brookneal, Va. 
oe ae ee a a ere ey Richmond, Va. 
MOMBOMNOTY, We. BPs. aa os0<edanece Spartanburg, S. C. 
RO, ERT, cinder iccanwaneuaeea Richmond, Va. 


MORON, E. Sos BOs ccciedasasees Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pe. Ws DL. 6s es0isseseaccenawees Berryville, Va. 
Pg ee | a et ee Beaumont, Tex. 
PEE ME nenedato cas oem wana New Orleans, La. 
DE EL WS Srncasad be nxesawuweawnen Suffolk, Va. 
GUNS. Sic cGinn weeiseniima dn neae Richmond, Va. 
PERO: 0s GEo ciicanevodiesuasrsae's Warrenton, Va. 
ME Ese. wach baedduwss weewees hewn Roanoke, Va. 
PRONE, os Gk ewnkdewen en eaee Danville, Va. 
Pee, TEs Be Ts 6.6 w 6's oie e ns ceuwece sc cee Gak 
Pe ee ES ics icne den nibenninwe seine Richmond, Va. 
PU, Be Wap IG 0S oon sce sdeeenes Fort Worth, Tex. 
DP ESS bic boise deka naeus ears Lake Charles, La. 
NE EE, hia icackc dune ciNeedieun ene Norfolk, Va. 
a eae Lexington, Va. 
NE IS gcse ie'w wisi niwinin oe alee eee Keswick, Va. 
SE EE, en ice cae awe how aesor Richmond, Va. 
RCM Sic «aca seems sep om werent Fort Worth, Tex. 
aia 5 kc ah Row eRe wea eked Norfolk, Va. 
SN AOA inks Sees KNau eae Richmond, Va. 
Ge Ie 565 ssn Ke sien mmeewinin Zanoni, Va. 
a, | re ee Fredericksburg, Va. 
I EN ca os kk ee RR aR wees Peking, China 
EE so 9h 68 sodden awe Clarksburg, W. Va. 
WR SEES 6S bWi8oe eo Savenawenwecs Newsoms, Va. 
NN ia a gibi aid wiknedin ean em Jackson, Ga, 
WO Ne  dysniee cede cmesenn Independence, Mo. 
SO MEG, inc dw accnwaunn aa wen Kingston, N. Y. 


Gen. E. W. Nichols, Superintendent of the Insti- 
tute, has recently made several trips to New York, 
Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala., and other places, in the interest of the $500,- 
000 endowment campaign now under way. Reports 
indicate that the money will be raised without diffi- 
culty before the end of the session. The fund is to 
be used to erect an alumni hall in memory of those 
sons of V. M. I. who were killed in the war, and to 
build an athletic field. 


The annual government inspection took place on 
May 7th and 8th. Three officers were designated by 
the War Department to inspect every department of 
work here. Ever since this annual inspection of 
military schools and colleges in this country was 
inaugurated by the government, the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute has held top rank with the double star 
among the distinguished military colleges. 


The new official register, or catalogue, of the Insti- 
tute has just appeared. Hundreds of copies are be- 
ing mailed in response to requests from all parts of 
the country from those who contemplate sending 
young men here next session or the one following. 


The revised calendar shows that the graduating 
exercises in this year will begin on Sunday, June 
13th, with the baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. 
Floyd Rogers, D. D., of Lynchburg. Alumni Day 
will be celebrated on June 17th and the graduating 
exercises will be held on June 18th, immediately af- 
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ter which, following the final ball, a large part of 
the cadet corps will leave on special trains for the 
Reserve Officérs’ Training Corps camps in the north, 
south and west. 


The catalogue shows a greatly increased faculty 
since last year and many new courses of instruction 
in both the academic and military departments. 


The total enrollment of cadets is 595, representing 


thirty States, two foreign countries and two terri- 
tories. Virginia leads with 303. Texas comes next 
with 48. 





Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 








At a recent meeting of the Board of Visitors, Supt. 
H. M. McManaway submitted a report embodying a 
summary of the activities of the school during the 
first year of his administration. 


The enrollment of the school this session is the 
largest in its history with one exception; Blind De- 
partment 71, Deaf Department 217, total 288, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over last year. Seventy-five 
counties in the State had representatives in the 
school, but twenty-five counties, including Buchanan, 
Craig, Cumberland, Essex, Fairfax, Fluvanna, Gooch- 
land, Greensville, Hanover, King George, Lancaster, 
Madison, New Kent, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Orange, Page, Princess Anne, Prince William, Scott, 
Stafford, Surry, Sussex, Westmoreland and York 
counties, had no representative in either department. 
Applications were filed for fifty-one children who 
failed to come to the school for one reason or an- 
other, despite the earnest efforts of the Superinten- 
dent. 

The need for an accurate school census and an ade- 
quate compulsory attendance law was never more 
manifest. 

The Legislature, besides appropriating $76,000 an- 
nually for maintenance, made special appropriations 
for improvements in dormitories and for sanitation, 
and for increased equipment, including $4,000 for a 
modern linotype for the printing shop. During the 
year the equipment of the shops has been modern- 
ized and improved by numerous additions, including: 

Linotype machine. 

Goodyear power shoe repair machine. 

Motor and power hair picker for Mattress Shop. 

Motor for job press in Print Shop. 

Equipment for sixteen individual benches in Wood- 
working Shop. 

Equipment for the new class in Mechanical Draw- 
ing. 
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Range and other equipment for Domestic Science 
Classes. 
Standard typewriters for the Blind Department. 


A battery of twenty-four shower baths recently in- 
stalled and now in operation is a great improvement 
from the standpoint of bath health and convenience. 
The temperature of the water is automatically con- 
trolled and after using the showers the older pupils 
often take a plunge in the beautiful white tile swim- 
ming pool. 


Another item of equipment, added at Christmas 
time, is the Graphoscope Motion Picture Machine. 
Standard films are furnished by the State Y. M. C. A. 
and three reels are shown every week, greatly to the 
enjoyment of the seeing children. 


The school orchard has been enlarged by the set- 
ting of 250 fruit trees besides additions of small 
fruits, strawberries, etc., to the school garden. A 
modern poultry house is nearing completion and the 
care of poultry will be taught practically by assign- 
ing classes to this work under the supervision of an 
expreienced poultryman. 


Under the head of Instruction, report was made 
of reorganization of the course of study in the 
Blind Department through the adoption of the New 
Revised Braille type for use in the primary grades, 
to be followed by its gradual introduction through- 
out the school as the new texts are available, and in 
the introduction of additional work in history, civics, 
science and literature in the advanced classes, re- 
placing Latin and some of the mathematics; the 
whole course is being regraded in conformity with 
the Virginia Course of Study. 


The Goddard and Irwin Revision of the Binet Tests 
have been given every child in the Blind Department; 
and the Pintner Non-Language Intelligence Tests are 
being given in the Deaf Department. Standard Tests 
in Arithmetic, Reading, etc., have been given through- 
out both departments. 


The course of study in the Deaf Department has 
been extended to prepare pupils for Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and three pupils will take entrance examina- 
tions this spring. 


The reorganization of the shop work is still in pro- 
cess, and an attempt has been made (a) to formu- 
late a definite, integrated course, so the pupils will 
progress from the simple to the complex, from the 
easy to the difficult task in each shop; (b) to intro- 
duce the use of a text-book and parallel books; (c) 
to introduce the use of a time card by the pupils in- 
dicating materials used, tools used, time employed 
and the teacher’s rating; (d) to formulate definite 
requirements for completion of the course, laying 
emphasis upon accomplishment instead of time 
spent. 








nce 
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The course in piano tuning has also been revised; 
and one of the teachers who is an excellent gardener 
has been put in charge of the garden and poultry, and 
practical instruction will be given in gardening as 
well as poultry raising. 


A very complete card catalog and system of in- 
dexed record of every child in the school has been 
installed and the school physician, with the assist- 
ance of the school nurse, the dentist and the oculist 
has completed a very thorough physical inspection 
of every child and these records are also filed on 
uniform indexed cards. 


The Legislature, at the request of the Board of 
Visitors, appointed a special committee to visit the 
school. This committee, after spending a full day in 
visiting class rooms and inspecting dormitories, 
grounds and shops, approved unanimously the resolu- 
tion of the Board favoring the separation of the Deaf 
and the Blind and the erection of a separate school 
for the Blind. 


The school commencement will be held June 
6th-9th. 





The Annual High School Principals’ 
Conference 





The second annual conference of the State High 
School principals was held at Charlottesville on April 
16th and 17th. The purpose of the High School 
Supervisor in calling these conferences is to work 
over with the high school principals of Virginia the 
administrative policies of the State Department, and 
to furnish them with an opportunity to discuss their 
common problems. 


Following this plan, there were few set speeches 
on the conference program, the vast majority of the 
time being given to round table discussions and short 
talks from the floor. The main work was to review 
thoroughly the High School Course of Study as it 
appears in the Manual of 1919, and in this review 
many helpful suggestions were brou,--. out as to 
ways of interpreting the Manual, and of carrying 
out its spirit. 


In view of the appropriation made by the recent 
Legislature for Physical Education in Virginia, con- 
siderable space was also given on the program to 
this subject. Mr. L. T. Jones, Director of Physical 
Education for the Richmond City Schools, made a 
very helpful talk on this subject, and at a later meet- 
ing gave a demonstration of ways in which a Physi- 
cal Education drill might be conducted. 


Perhaps no feature of the conference is more out- 
standing than the delightful hospitality offered by 


the Education Club of the University. Both by its 
reception on Thursday evening, and the tour of the 
campus which it planned for Friday afternoon, as 
well as by the many small courtesies which it showed 
the visiting principals during their entire stay, this 
club was largely instrumental] in determining the 
success of the conference. 


The benefits derived from these annual conferences 
have now become so apparent that, at the final ses- 
sion, it was proposed that the conference be organ- 
ized into a permanent association. A committee was 
appointed to consider this matter as well as to draw 
up a program for the next meeting. It is expected 
that this meeting will occur some time in April, 1921. 


W. L. PRINCE. 





Ivor Colored Graded School 
Southampton County 








To the Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Please allow me space in your valuable journal to 
emphasize a few words of appreciation to the super- 
intendent and school board of Southampton County 
which I want published in your next issue. You 
will find same enclosed. 


Yours truly, 
W. A. PARHAM. 


To the Division Superintendent and Berlin District 
School Board: 


Whereas, in undertaking to construct a school 
building, subsequently known as Ivor Colored Grad- 
ed School; and 


Whereas, on account of the lack of sufficient funds, 
and the inability of those interested in building the 
school to raise sufficient means, and in consideration 
of your willingness in coming to our rescue at this 
needed time, and furnishing enough money to com- 
plete said building and all equipment, viz.: Patent 
desks, blackboards, charts, maps, two teachers’ desks, 
chairs and other equipment, too numerous to men- 
tion; 

Therefore, we take this course in tendering to you 
our sincere gratitude, and trust that there will be no 
cause for your regret in the part you have taken. 


W. A. PARHAM. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


Washington, D. C. 


In an address delivered recently before the 
eighth annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Homer L. Ferguson, 
retiring presidept, of that organization, called 
upon the business men of the United States 
to give their active and earnest support to the 
movement to secure a wage consistent with 
present costs of living for America’s school 


teachers. 


Mr. Ferguson pointed out that the stand- 
ard of,education in our public schools is being 
hit hard by reason of the fact that thousands 
of men and women are deserting the teaching 
profession for lines that offer more attractive 
compensation. 


“Teachers and preachers—and both come 
are so far under- 





within the same category 
paid at this time that they are only able to 
make as much in a month as the ordinary 
laborer makes in two weeks, or even less,” de- 
clared Mr. Ferguson. 


“Years of study are necessary to prepare 
teachers for their vocation, and a high certifi- 
cate of character is required. And yet we 
wonder about the spread of socialistic ideas 
when those who teach our children know that 
under the beneficent plan of education in our 
great country they are paid one-half of what 
they ought to make under present conditions. 


“Now we cannot expect them to grow wildly 
excited about the great benefit of a capitalistic 
form of property owning and operation of in- 
dustry, unless we as business men perform the 
duty which we owe the teachers of the United 
States to see that they receive a reasonable 
And if our 
taxes must be increased, for heaven's sake, let 
the and 
women teaching our children: for the people 


compensation for their services. 


them be increased for noble men 


who are giving their lives to an honorable 


service. 


“Our function, as a great business organi- 
zation, is primarily a function of education, 
We attempt to exert no force; we make no 
threat as to vote or ballot; we represent no 
political party; but we do stand for educa- 
We believe that on the education of our 
people as to the truth of economics, as to the 
truth of production, as to the truth of what 
is the matter with them, depends the future 
To impart such 


tion. 


prosperity of this republic. 
truth is one of the functions of the National 
Chamber. But there are other educators who 
are as important, if not more important, than 
we, and they are those who educate the young 
and impart learning and knowledge to the 
future citizenry. As a business man it does 
seem to me that we should give the greatest 
consideration, each in our own community, to 
this most vital question.” 
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t School of Social Work 
| and Public Health 


Richmond, Virginia 





¢ announces one-year and two-year courses given 





in Richmond in affiliation with the College of 


¢ William and Mary in— 


F I. SOCIAL WORK 
é 2. RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
: 3. INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


¢ The courses lead to the certificate of the School 
¢ and, if the student has two years college credit, 


to the B. S. degree in William and Mary College. 


F Next session opens September 28th. Catalogue 
¢ sent upon application to the Registrar, 1228 E. 


¢ Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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[magination 
and Its Place in Education 


By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK 
Just Published 


Here is a book that progressive teachers have been looking 
for. Scientific, yet written in a style that the student can 
readily understand, this fascinating treatment of practical 
psychology will prove its worth in teachers’ reading circles 
and normal schools the country over. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Sixteen degree courses in general science, applied science, 
agriculture and engineering; R. O. T. C. Units in Infantry, 
Coast Artillery, Engineering; two-year agricultural course; 
courses for the training of teachers in agriculture and indus- 


trial trades. Session opens September 22, 1920. 
Apply to Registrar for catalogue. 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 
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‘The Perry Pictures } 
> Plan NOW to use them in Picture Study in the 
new school year in September. 
# Also as aids in teaching Language, Literature, ¢ 
History and Geography. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
j Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 
Send 75 cents for pictures of 25 common birds 
and a very brief description of each by Mr. 
Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridgwater (Mass.) 
Normal School. . 
> 
CATALOGUE OF THE PERRY PICTURES 
Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 
? miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each about 
2x2%Q Ail for 15 cents. 
? [Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps.] 
In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue is 
worth mue more than its cost. Spring ee 
Reproductions of the 4 
WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
One Cent Size. 3x3! For 30 or more. These prices will be advanced later. 
@ Two Cent Size. 5%xS. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12, For 5 or more. NOW they cost only One Dollar Each for two or 
; more, or $1.25 for a single picture. Size 22x28, 
2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. including the white margin. 
Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each Sir Galahad—The Mill—The Shepherdess—Spring 
6 5%x8 No two alike. Or 30 cents for 30, each The Gleaners—“Can’t You Talk?’—St. Cecilia— 
3x3. Dance of the Nymphs, are all beautiful subjects. ; 
+ The Perry Pictures Company Box 14 Malden, Massachusetts + 
— oe + 
+7 ome “<0 + - + 
4 . 
i Aldine Reading Method i 
4 
4 LEARNING TO READ 
] , A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- 
é ers; 249 pages, cloth. 
d } Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid 
. 
? Learning to Read is a complete and authorita- 
? tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
j to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
, constructively and effectively. 
4 
{ F BR °,° THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 
tter Communities : 
or e er Oo unl 1€s The Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (com- 3 
Modern playgrounds and proper equipment § bined) with stand ' 
mold today’s growing and playful children into q The Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with é 
vigorous, healthful men and women. stand ' 
4 Sight Word Cards—(95 in set). 
/ nw) 
4 | -— 2 Fhonic Cards—(23 in set). 
] Ow Fi. . M ” é 
h ¥ j The Aldine Rhyme Charts—(16 in set). j 
a > > , > ‘e 2 ; é 
j PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT Rhyme Cards for the Aldine Primer. ; 
4 Rhyme Cards for the Aldine First Reader. ‘ 
¢ Builders for 50 years of every variety of gymna- $ — amie ia J ' 
sium apparatus for men, the Medart Company has $ Seat Work Card, No. One. ? 
¢ naturally been fitted for leadership—which it has $ ; Seat Work Card, No. Two. ! 
always taken and held—in furthering the play- e 3 is Se : 
¢ ground movement and developing playground Seat Work Card, No. Three. ' 
equipment of the highest type. ; H 
Write for catalogue “L,” on your letterhead. : é 
- = NEWSON © COMPANY, Publishers | 
. ‘ 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 73 Fifth Avenue, New York i 
4 . 
: i 
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| 
' State Normal School for Women 
‘ 4 
t Farmville, Virginia 
| . 
J. L. Jarman, President. ; } 
Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. 
Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
1 Work. 
The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are granted the 
same diploma that is given for the completioa of the other two-year Professional 
H Courses. 
Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
| the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTAR, 
| 
! State Normal School for Women 
i Farmville, Va. 
‘ , 
+ o-—-0--0- + 
| : — — “4 
\ ° 4 
| Professional Alertness 
in school work sometimes depends on keeping in touch with new publications in 
the fields of practical pedagogy and educational administration. Teachers are 
| professionally alive, and always we find they are glad to be kept informed of 
the publication of books that will help them in their practice. Here is a list of 
i recent books—helpful for all educators. The titles are descriptive. 
: Clow: PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
\ A philosophy of society and of life in relation to education. ; 
Freeland: MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE ; 
; The new methodology—the modern course of study—the social viewpoint. 
; Finney and Schafer: THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE AND CON- 
‘ SOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
i Rural school problems that confront principals and teachers. 
; McMurry: TEACHING BY PROJECTS , 
j A practical treatment of a phase of the project method. 
Munroe: THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION ' 
Education as a remedy for social and industrial unrest. 
' Sechrist!: EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE H 
; A textbook of school law, hygiene, and management. , 
| 7 
The Macmillan Company 
| 

4 

j New York Boston Chicago 
' Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
H 4 
Se a o ° a + 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Next Session Opens September, 1920 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty 

Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 

lollowing courses are offered: 
leading to teaching primary grades. 
leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 


i. Sourse 
>. ( ourse 


3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 

4. Household Arts Course. 

5. Industrial Arts Course. 

6. Commercial Course in 1920-21. Circular on this course now ready. In- 


creased salaries guaranteed professionally trained teachers for 1920-21. 
\ strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 

are included. 
Piano and Violin instruction given 


Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


AND THE 


rEN 
Pik 


BLIND 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


DEAF 
ESTABLISHED 1839 


The State School for the Deaf and the Blind Children of Virginia. 


An integral part of the State Public School system for the training of those 
children who, through deafness or poor vision, cannot be trained in the regular public 
schools. 

Public school branches and vocational training for both boys and girls. 


Faculty of forty trained teachers. 


Oe Oe Oe Os a: + Os +O OO Om 


Situated on a tract of ninety-eight acres in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of 
Virginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds for baseball, basket ball, tennis, well- 
equipped gymnasiums, beautiful tiled swimming pool. Supplies daily from the school 
4 farm, garden and the dairy herd of thirty Holsteins. 


‘ Superintendents, teachers and school trustees can confer lasting benefits upon 
children suffering from impaired hearing or defective vision by securing their attend- 
ance at this School. 

for 


Board and tuition free to deaf or blind child in the State. Write 


illustrated catalog. 


every 





H. M. McMANAWAY, Superintendent. 
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i irginia ilitary institute 
, 
\ 
, 
| 
’ . h e ] li ‘ 
| Collegiate, Technical, Military 
\ 
, 
| 
| 
' 
' 
' 
| 
1 ; 
; 
| 
\ 
‘ 
' For information Address 
, 
' 
, 
| 4 ° 
| Post Adjutant. V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
' 
‘ 
\ 
+ + 
r “y 
\ 9 6“ > ” j 
Draper’s “Sanitary 
e 7 ‘s 
| Adjustable Window Shades | The College of 
‘ 
' . 2 . e 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS * Willi dM 
{ ¢ 
. ‘ 1693—1919 
Draper Shades , 
Reliable ‘ FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Adjustable 4 ; 
Permanent ( i { 
Efficient , Thorough academic courses leading to the de- 3 
. grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped labor- 
Rapid Jf. gt. ; 
ap » atories and excellent library; unexcelled health 
> conditions, historic environment and intimate con- 3 
S it $ tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. 
enivary WILLIAM and MARY is also the STATE ? 
Handy ; 4 TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. ; 
Artistic ; Special Teacher’s Training Courses. 
Durable Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Es : 1 ¢ Hughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Electrical 
ssentia and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses. Courses 
Serviceable in business administration and commerce. Courses ¢ 
for commercial teachers. ‘ 
H ‘ i } State scholarships for those preparing to be ; 
\ Please send us your inquiries. teachers and superintendents. é 
' Loan fund for Virginia students. ' 
| Luther O. Draper Shade Co.; ; tr 
For particulars address ‘ 
i SPICELAND, IND. 4 ‘ 
. ' 
} VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY ? , J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, + 
\ 2000 WEST MARSHALL STREET é Williamsburg, Virginia. ; 
' RICHMOND. VA.. Distributors ; 4 ' 
+ + - °°—-6-< o 
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The Golden Age 
of Service 


(EDITORIAL BY JAMES FRANCIS COOK IN ETUDE MAGAZINE) 


HE GOLDEN AGE of 
of years, service and business were about as far apart as war and 
Business was sharp, sometimes cruel, rarely generous. The 
Sometimes the 


service is here and now. In the yesterday 

peace. 
dollars were laid on the counter and the goods passed over. 
trade and clean—that is, value was given for value received. 


was square 


Often the trade was little above a swindle. When the deal was over the 


dealer and the customer parted, and that was all there was to it 


Then someone discovered that people in business were no different from 
people in the home, in the church, or in the fields. The bigness of humanity 
itself came into business, and business awoke to the great truth that it had 
a higher and greater mission in the world than merely earning dollars in as 
sly and crafty manner as possible. The spirit of service was born, and now 
we find, with the expansion of corporate life, entirely new considerations of 
the subject. 

Great corporations vie with each other to do more and more for their 
employes and for their patrons—not with the idea that there may be an 
immediate return in dollars, although it is clear to all that the more an insti- 
tution can do for humanity at large the richer will be its own existence and 
the larger will be its scope. 


Therefore we find not only corporation schools, but what is more sur- 
prising, conventions of men and women engaged in corporation school work— 
the movement is widespread. 

The International Harvester Company has a regularly organized Edu- 
cational Department which publishes all manner of practical books which 
and financial standards of the people 
throughout the country. even secure a book from them telling 
how to make fly-traps—what have flies to do with plows and harrows? 
bring death to 
No! just good 


tend to raise the physical, social, 
You may 


Nothing at all, except that their venom-covered feet may 
those who buy plows and harrows. Good advertising? 


humanity. 
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The Teachers Protective Union | 
eacne 
4 
THE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ FRIEND 
MEMBERS IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION 
TWO THOUSAND MEMBERS IN VIRGINIA 
ribs , 
Has Paid over 200 Claims in Virginia Since 1917 
Hundreds of Testimonials to its Value. 
Pays the following benefits: { 
For sickness (such diseases as are common to both sexes) after a membership H 
of 60 days, $10 per week after the first week; maximum, $250. , 
For Accidental Injury Causing Disability or Death ; 
For temporary total disability, $10 per week, including first week, for 52 weeks. 
lor loss of one eye, hand or foot, $150. For loss of both eyes, hands or feet, $250. 
lor death within 20 days of injury, $250. { 
For Natural Death ¢ 
After a membership of one year immediately preceding death, $100 as a } 
funeral benefit in addition to the regular benefits for fatal illness. } 
Special Additional Benefits During School Terms 
If, during the regular public school term, sickness continues for a full period + 
of three weeks or more, benefits shall also be paid at full rate for the first week; 3 
also for a period of convalescence not to exceed three weeks. 3enefits for con- ' 
valescence will be paid whether a member is confined to the house or not, pro- 
viding there is a total loss of time from the regular work or occupation of the { 
applicant. 
senefits will also be paid, for a period not to exceed five weeks, for partial 
disability from accident during the school term, which prevents members from the 
performance of the major portion of their work or duties. ; 
For Personal Quarantine during the school term, $10 per week for the whole 
period of Quarantine, including the first week. 
4 
Special (Old Age) Benefits 
Three doilars per week, $156 per year, for life, beginning at age 65, for those 
who become members before 51, whether disabled or not. ; 
Who are Eligible to Membership? 
White persons between the ages of 18 and 60 years who are engaged in edu- 
cational work, and clergymen of all denominations. H 
Does the Protection Cease if Members Marry, Stop Teaching or En- 
gage in Other Work? 
No. Unless they engage in an occupation classed by casualty companies as 
“hazardous” or “dangerous” the membership can continue through life. F 
What is the Cost? ‘ 
$10.00 per year; divided into Quarterly Payments of $2.50 each, approximately + 
234 cents per day. j 
Remember we pay benefits throughout the entire year. 3 
Special Offer $5.00 to January rst, 1921; $10.00 to July 1st, 1921. H 
Write for application today. $ 
White teachers only. ; 
A. W. DAVIS, State Manager t 
Box 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
e 
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} FISK TEACHERS AGENCY i 
i é 
} E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ' 
' ‘ 
} Unprecedented demand for teachers! All previous Agency records broken last year! If ' 
' available for a position now or later, come to headquarters. Affiliated Agencies in principal ? 
; cities } 
eanigcaeiaeees Ne ee en een ee ° « e e--@ 2 ee Oe Oem Oe Oe Om . * hae ne | 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 

9 Oldest National Agency—Largest Centralized Agency 
The Brewer Teachers Agency National Service—No Advance Fee Required. 

, . . . 

Address: THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ae Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 

$00 0 0 0 mo o—- ° ° -—-0--0 o< o—e . . + 


NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS 


If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, come to an Agency 
national in scope. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
101 West 4lst St., New York 


Affiliated Agencies or Repre sentatives in principal cities. 
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| The State Normal School for Women 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


i Trains teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades, Junior High Schools; 
for specialists in Rural Education'and for District Supervisors. 























{ Strong Courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music and 
, other Special Subjects are offered. Strong two year Normal School courses and ; 
; four year courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree, Free State Scholarships are } 
, offered. 
For catalogue and full information write, 
Dr. J. P. McConneti, President, Radford State Normal, East Radford, Va. } 
> a oe eo ee + 
+>-e ° o> 0-0: 0-0: —-0. ° o- o °- e- + 
+ ¢ 
' _ 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. ' 
; AGENCY 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. ; H 
' W.H M 3. Specialists* Department. ‘ 
4 Cc , a Cc gr. 4. Enrollment three offices, intensively covering entire South. ’ 
Chothameane. Tenn. “A BETTER Sx orehpaaeal telling about Southern opportunities if 
; Richmond, Va. ee : 
+. o> -O- > -O- > -O-—> 0-0 Oe ee o-—-0--@. © ° ° oy 
BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 
Unusual Demand for Teachers No Fee in Advance 


Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
We offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated 
interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
849, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Place Your Orders Early 


On account of increased demand and limited production by all manufacturers, 
scarcity of metal and lumber and other raw materials, we earnestly request you 


make up your requirements now sa as not to be disappointed when your schools are 


ready for equipment. 


\Ve will continue to handle the best and most up-to-date equipment and we 


will arrange to take care of our customers promptly 
of school equipment in the East and Soith. 


Desks 


Combination 


which includes the 

American Tubular Steel 

Desk and  Semi-Steel 

Desk. 

Adjustable Desk and 

Chair. 

Moultrop Movable American 

Chair Desk. £teel 
Desk 

Pedestal Tablet Arm 

Chairs. 

Four Post Tablet Arm 

Chairs. 





SR Nan 


( {e 


Green. 


“Beware of imitations.” Get 
Its quality cannot be equaled. 


Black, per 
Green 


foot 
foot 


square 
per square 


We are in position to furnish you 


for cuts, information and prices. 
ready before July 15th or 
to send you special 
quirements. 

Every article for 
address 


information at 


schools and 





Best composition blackboard manufactured. 


Can furnish Hyloplate, Slated Cloth and 


time concerning 


colleges. 


We carry the largest stock 


Auditorium Opera 
Chairs. 
Movable 
Chairs lor 
Chairs. 


Assembly 
Portable 


Folding Chairs. 
Teachers’ Chairs. 


Kindergarten chairs and 
Other Equipment. 


Desks. 
Tables. 


Bookcases—School-room 
and Sectional. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


Vii noyorslo- O 





Made in Black and 


Made 3, 3% or 4 feet wide, any length up to 12 feet. 
our genuine 


trademark Virgoplaté 


Hee OURAN els Feats ania Saimin 0s te a 
Natural Slate Blackboard 
with anything in the School 
Supply line, whether it is described in our catalogue or not. 
Our 


Write 


new catalogue will not be 
probably August, but we 
any 


will be glad 


your re- 


For prompt attention 


Virginia School Supply Company 


BOX NO. 1177 


2000-1012 WEST MARSHALL ST., 


RICHMOND VA 
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HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 


The Southern Desk Co. 








the Market 


The Strongest Desk on 








SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 


OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAiRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 

WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
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U : it f Vi a Charlottesville 
niversity of Virginia, Vics 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
' degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
{ III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
j Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
‘ The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-'21, entrance requirements will 
j include two years of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
j V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
{ advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
; Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to administer school affairs. 
VII. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
‘ school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
F Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
t duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
' 














